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SOLUTIONS of the International Labor Congress will be 
blished in full in a special supplement with the issue of the 
RVEY for December 20. 


E WAY OUT is the general subject of a symposium on the 
mesent industrial situation to appear in the same issue. 


THE H. C. OF L. AND THE I. W. W. 


NE of the latest evidences of the far reaching 
Ol of the well known high cost of liv- 

ing, comes from a strange source. The ]. W. W. 
has lately doubled its membership dues. In an elabo- 
rate argument the rise in commodity prices is discussed 
with an almost bourgeois solicitude. In this respect at 
least the H. C. L. seems to make the whole world akin! 


THE Y. M. C. A. IN EXPANSIVE MOOD 


OTH at home and abroad, the work of the 

Y.M.C. A. will considerably expand in the com- 

ing year if plans adopted at the recent fortieth 
international convention of the organization at Detroit 
can be put into effect. At home, it is intended to raise 
the total membership to a million, particularly by the 
establishment of new branches in over seven hundred 
cities with a population of between five and fifty thou- 
sand. In addition, an effort will be made to raise the 
number of industrial associations to 750 and to reach 
some 350,000 railroad men not yet enrolled in the or- 
ganization. To make possible-such large extension, it 
was pointed out that a more democratic control of the 
state associations was necessary, and a more complete 
cooperation between local and state associations. Ex- 
tension work abroad will result chiefly from requests 
made to the convention by the delegates of eighteen 
foreign countries for the permanent establishment of 
Y. M. C. A. activities. These countries include France, 
Italy, Greece, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Tur- 
key, Armenia, Hadjez, Peru, and a number of French, 
Italian and Greek colonies on the Mediterranean coast. 


AN IMMIGRATION PROGRAM 


ao O hold a conference on as controversial a subject 
as immigration, following a world war, in the 
midst of industrial and social unrest, and in a 
community wherein a strike is being waged, was a 
courageous undertaking, and yet Sidney L. Gulick of 
the National Committee for Constructive Immigration 
Legislation was successful in planning and holding 
such a conference in the City of Pittsburgh, November 
12-14, in connection with the World Christian Citizen- 
ship Conference of the National Reform Association. 

In the conference papers and in the discussions the 
whole gamut of varied opinion was run from the state- 
ment of Francis Tyson of the University of Pittsburgh, 
that immigration was entirely an economic matter and 
that the tariff could be made the vehicle of higher stan- 
dards of living for the workmen of America and thus 
indirectly for the immigrant; to that of the Rev. 
Charles E. Jefferson that the immigrants were children 
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of God, not cattle, and not to be fitted in as parts of an 


‘industrial machine. 


The conference showed especial interest in the paper 
of Matthew Woll of the American Federation of Labor. 
The federation, he asserted, had always and would al- 
ways be favorable to America as an asylum for re- 
ligious and political refugees. It had no objection to 
a proper volume of immigration, following a real de- 
mand for labor; but it did object to immigration con- 
tinuing after the deficit in Labor had been met. He 
charged that the large volume of immigration had been 
due to stimulation by selfish interests, and that the 
failure in the Americanization of the immigrant was 


_ due to the corporate interests who feared that, if Amer- 


icanized, the immigrant would be won over to organ- 
ized labor. 

Two opposite views—that the serious menace of an 
undigested alien group calls for a complete stoppage 
of immigration, and that the attempt of labor to secure 
a dominant position should be met with unrestricted 
immigration—were in evidence, throughout the ses- 
sions. The same psychological differences which marked 
the failure of the President’s first industrial conference 
in Washington were present in this immigration con- 
ference; it was saved, however, by the constructive 
report of the commission appointed by the National 
Committee for Constructive Immigration Legislation 
and the National Reform Association. 

The American section of the report stated that legis- 
lation dealing with the immigrant should be base don 
justice and good will as well as economic and political 
considerations; that immigration should be restricted 
to the number that can be steadily employed, and 
“wholesomely” Americanized; that the American stan- 
dards of living should be protected from dangerous 
economic competition; and that better machinery 
should be devised for distribution, naturalization and 
care and protection of immigrants. 

An immigration commission to consist of the secre- 
tary of labor, the secretary of commerce, the United 
States commissioner (or secretary) of education, a 
representative nominatéd by organized labor, another 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and 
a sixth person—the last three to be appointed by the 
President—was recommended. 

The report recognized the right of all immigrants 
who qualify to become citizens regardless of race, but 
advocated regulation of the volume of immigration 
upon a percentage basis of those of each race who have 
already become “Americanized.” 

In the international section the commission recom- 
mended an international bureau of migrations, to be 
organized by the League of Nations, by a private 
foundation, or by an international conference to be 
called by the President of the United States. 

At the Americanization luncheon, held in connection 
with the conference, sentiment was strong in favor of 
a day to be set apart for the admission into citizenship, 
not only of the foreign born, but of the native born, 
both men and women. It was further suggested that 
the part of the judiciary in granting the papers should 
be lessened and the part of the school be increased; the 
granting by the school of a diploma for citizenship, to 
be a part of the formality. The federal judge, and not 
other officials, should grant the admission. 

The conference passed a resolution to the effect that 
the National Committee for Constructive Immigration 
Legislation and the National Reform Association with 
the indorsement of as many civic organizations as pos- 
sible, should draw up a memorial to be presented to the 
League of Nations, requesting the constitution and 
establishment of an international bureau of migrations. 


FUN MAUGHAN DLr 


De suppression of the Seattle Union Record, the 


of the Business Chronicle, 


Resolutions adopted on November 18 by employes of — 
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NEW VARIETIES OF CENSORSHIP , 


arrest of its editors and directors on charges b; 
on the espionage law, and the arrest of the ed: 
an extreme anti-uni 


Exiract from editorial in the Business Chronicle of 
the Pacific Northwest, printed as a full page adver- 
tisement in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of Novem 
ber 18. 
E must smash every un-American and anti-American 
organization in the land. We must put to death the 
leaders of this gigantic conspiracy of murder, pillage and © 
revolution. We must imprison for life all its aiders and 
abetters of native birth, We must deport all aliens. i 
The Non-Partisan League, the so-called Triple Alliance 
in the State of Washington, the pro-German Socialists, | 
the closed shop unions, the agitators, malcontents, anar- | 
chists, syndicalists, revolutionists, traitors, the whole mot- 
ley crew of Bolshevists and near-Bolshevists must be out- — 
lawed by public opinion and hunted down and hounded | 
until driven beyond the horizon of civic decency. ‘| 
The administration at Washington has made a mess ~ 
alike of the affairs of the world and the affairs of the 
American people. It is simple truth to state that the 
Federal government in the hands of the present adminis- 
tration is responsible in greater degree than any other ~ 
single agency for the present chaotic and menacing 
condition. 
the unionized mechanical departments of the Seattle | 
Post-Intelligencer. ; 


A® members of the several trades unions employed in — 
the production of your newspaper, the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, we make the following representations : 

We have been patient under misrepresentation, faithful 
in the face of slander, long suffering under insult; we 
have upheld our agreements and produced your paper, 
even though in so doing we were braiding the rope with 
which you propose to hang us; day after day we have put 
in type, stereotyped, printed and mailed calumny after 
calumny, lie after lie, insult after insult. 

Little by little, as our patience seemed to be unbounded, 
your editorial and business policy has encroached upon 
and further and further overstepped the bounds, not only 
of fairness and truth, but decency and Americanism itself. 
We have even meekly witnessed your unfair and repre- 
hensible campaign of falsehood and ruin result in the sup- 
pression of the last medium of honest expression for our 
cause in Seattle, not only denying our brothers the means 
of livelihood, but denying us a far greater boon—the 
American right of a free press. 

So long as these things appeared to be a part of your 
unfair fight against organization—our organizations and 
others—we, have been able to endure them in the hope 
that at last truth must prevail. 

But there must be a limit to all things. 

In the page advertisement in the Post-Intelligencer of 
November 18, 1919, purporting to have been written and 
paid for by one Selvin, but which had as well have occu- 
pied the position in your paper usually taken up by your 
editorial page, your utter depravity as a newspaper, your 
shameless disregard of the laws of the land, your hatred 
of opposition, your reckless policy of appeal to the pas- 
sions of citizenry, reached depths of malice and malignancy 
hitherto unbelievable. It is nothing less than excitation to 
violence, stark and naked invitation to anarchy. 

Therefore, Be it 

Resolved, By the whole committee of your organized 
employes in meeting assembled, that if your business man- 
agement cannot demonstrate its capacity and sagacity, if 
your editorial directing heads must remain blind to the 
thing they are bringing us to; if together you cannot see 
the abyss to which you are leading us—all of us; if you 
have no more love for our common country than is mani- 
fested in your efforts to plunge it into anarchy, then as 
loyal American citizens—many of us ex-service men who 
very clearly proved our faith in America and its institu- 
tions—we must, not because we are unionists but because 
we are Americans, find means to protect ourselves from 
the stigma of having aided and abetted your campaign of 
destruction. 

(Signed) J. W. HERSHEY, chairman, 
John J. Wenner, E. A. Graber, M. Olney, 
Alvaro C. Shoemaker, committee. 
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EW YORK LAW AND 
ORDER UNION ASKS 
FOR TERROR REIGN 


Post-Intelligencer 
puEtepreenistion 


diekly in Sesto, compose a part of the aftermath of 
imistice day killings at Centralia, Washington. 


R) [The Union Record is owned by the Seattle Central 
“) bor Council. E. B. Ault, the editor, was arrested 
iw) ® a charge of criminal libel in connection with 
‘ijitorials commenting on the Centralia shooting. After 
ee first raid on the paper the editor was released on 
a8il and publication was renewed. Later, possession 
/ fis taken of the entire plant, but the paper still ap- 
ared in a small form. Additional charges have been 
W@ought against the editors, but the plant has been re- 
Mbred to the owners, and after sundry adventures full 
Js@hblication has been resumed. Mailing privileges how- 
s er are still partly suspended. This is a variety of 
1a ae orship not without precedent in America. 


me | 


aw hile the smaller edition was being issued the news- 

bys’ union declared the Union Record unfair and re- 
. Bsed to sell it. In the emergency members of the 
“1@ngshoremen’s union undertook the sale of the paper 
‘jr the Central Labor Council. A number of unions 
vfive voted one day’s pay per member toward the build- 
sig up of the paper when it is again permitted to 
; od : Peete in its own plant. 


“8 Edwin Selvin, editor of the Business Chronicle, an 

‘aictreme opponent of trade unions, was taken on a 
‘ gharge of writing and printing “matter of a character 
“‘inding to incite “murder and assassination.” Mr. Sel- 
i "gin printed an editorial in the Business Chronicle 
‘hich was the basis of this charge. He also published 
’ @ as an advertisement in some of the Washington 
“dBlswspapers. The Seattle Post-Intelligencer deleted 
She advertisement in later editions. In a subsequent 
-albology the editor stated that the advertisement had 
)* f2en accepted through an oversight. This explanation 
as challenged by the Business Chronicle, whose 
litor asserted that the publisher of the Post- 
atelligencer had personally accepted the advertisement 
jod that its elimination had later been forced by the 
igorous objections of men employed in the mechanical 
epartment of the paper. Substance was given this 
llegation by the publication, on the first page of the 
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(Left) ISSUE OF THE 
SEATTLE UNION RECORD 
THE DAY OF THE FIRST 
RAID. 


(Right) THE ABBREVI- 
ATED FORM PUBLISHED 
AFTER THAT TIME AT 
THE LABOR TEMPLE AND 
DISTRIBUTED BY THE 
LONGSHOREMEN’S 
UNION. 
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paper, of a series of resolutions adopted by a commit- 
tee of men employed in the mechanical department of 
the Post-Intelligencer. 

The editor himself, however, repudiated the incen- 
diary advertisement “utterly and in whole” and as- 


serted his belief “that the great body of the people, 
weary of this internal strife, has the right to demand 
that the extremists on both sides shall cease from 
troubling, and that every infraction of the law shall 


ORGANIZED LABOR SPEAKS 


Resolution passed by the Central Labor Council of Seattle 
on November 12, the day following the first 
Centraha shooting. 

HE Central Labor Council gf Seattle, speaking for 

organized labor of this city, facing the tragedy at 

Centralia Tuesday, squarely denounces any resort to 
violence for the adjustment of industrial differences or 
the preservation of constitutional rights, so long as legal 
and orderly methods remain for those purposes. 

Organized labor has never countenanced, and refuses 
to be held responsible for, the ravings of those who, in- 
flamed by ignorance and suffering under intolerable in- 
dustrial conditions, preach the overthrow by force of the 
present order. We recognize evils in our present system 
and we move to secure their eradication by action within 
the law, and are accountable to society for our actions 
as organizations. 

In consideration of the tragedy at Centralia we desire 
to point out the following facts: 

The Centralia correspondent of the Post-Intelligencer 
in its issue of November 12, on page 10, confesses that the 
tragedy was the culmination of a series of outrages per- 
petrated by lawless bands of Centralia business men. 

The Centralia correspondent of the Seattle Daily Times, 
on page 3 of its noon edition of November 12, admits that 
the parade on Armistice day, halted in front of the I. W. 
W. hall, where the “more hot-headed members of the 
column were urged to maintain their ranks and not in- 
vade the hall and that a window was smashed before any 
shots were fired.” 

The Centralia correspondent of the Times, in the lan- 
guage of the correspondent, further declares that “out of 
the ravings of a man about to be lynched, the prattlings 
of a boy just turned 16, and the vituperations of an aged 
woman” whose furniture had just been destroyed by a 
mob, the prosecuting attorney intends to build a conspir- 
acy which will send every man in the hall to the gallows. 

In view of these facts and the further fact that every 
effort is being made by the kept press of this city—the 
Times, the Star and the Post-Intelligencer—to mislead 
and inflame the public mind and use the incident to arouse 
the mob spirit everywhere, we call upon all true Americans 
to arouse themselves to combat the suggested violati me 
of the law and to see to it that every principle of 
constitution be upheld and kept inviolate. 

[Ei Red CNOA le Sere Sea Ae Ra pena S RPMI Sea eS 
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be dealt with by the legal means of our established 
form of government.” 

There seems, however, to be little doubt but that the 
men employed in the mechanical department of the 
paper did protest. Similar action was taken by printers 
in London during the railway strike. Boston printers 
refused also to handle an edition of Life which was said 
to contain a cartoon picturing union labor in an offen- 
sive light. This brings to the front a new kind of cen- 
sorship. In times past printers have been accustomed 
to “set” whatever was placed before them. Selection 
and rejection have been editorial functions. Editors 
have been often sensitive concerning their duties, and 
when the editor’s view was at variance with that of the 
owner of the journal—where editorship and ownership 
are separated—it has been customary for an editor to 
resign rather than to operate under policies with which 
he did not sympathize. If men in the mechanical de- 
partments are also to pass on editorial matter we are 
in for a new kind of censorship with a strike clause in it. 


THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


HAT the present industrial unrest in America 
- does not, in its ultimate analysis, rest upon “Bol- 
shevist” agitation but on results of the war from 
which America is suffering in common with all the 
world, is the firm opinion of a number of distinguished 
economists and financiers canvassed on this subject by 
the Survey in the last few weeks. They agree that the 
key to the situation lies not in our industrial centers 
but primarily in Europe; and that further social dislo- 
cation on that continent will make for more trouble 
here. 

In the natural course of events, the appalling destruc- 
tion of wealth in the war, which in some countries has 
practically wiped out all past savings, and more espe- 
cially the depreciation of capital by the debauch of 
currency issue, would make for a long continued infla- 
tion of credit and, consequently, of prices, always with 
the danger of a sudden crisis, cessation of industrial 
activity and widespread unemployment. A substantial 
fall in prices in the United States could be brought 
about only if credits were deliberately discouraged and 
the country shut off from the economic processes of 
the rest of the world by a policy of withdrawal of loans 
and enactment of prohibitive tariffs. Such a policy 
might temporarily save American investments out of 
the world-wide depreciation of values. If high prices 
continue, the cost of the war, so far as America is con- 
cerned, obviously is borne in the main by the vast num- 
ber of small investors whose total stake amounts to far 
more than the picturesque fortunes of a few outstand- 
ing financial figures. But American isolation could not 
endure for long, and even the interest of the man or 
woman of small means whose savings are worth today 
perhaps only one-half of what they were worth five 
years ago, would not, the economists believe, be served 
by it. 

Overspeculation in home securities, with its un- 
settling influence on the stock market, though already 
dealt with energetically by the Federal Reserve Board, 
is connected intimately with the fact that investment 
abroad is practically blocked by the indecision of 
American finance which, it has been said, “is standing 
idly with folded hands while the world is drowning.” 
Every business man, journalist and social worker who 
has returned from Europe in recent months and has 
had opportunities for observation declares that Amer- 
ican aid, in the shape of emergent supplies of food and 
raw materials and the extension of liberal credits with 
which to pay for them, must come now, or shortly 
there will be nothing left to save: despair and anarchy 
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will have consumed every vestige of stable goy 
ment, and a long period of indescribable suffering w 
ensue. Mr. Hoover, in a speech at Leland Stan 
Jr. University in October, said: _ ‘ 

We are an overseas people, and we are dependent 
Europe for market for the surplus products of our farme 
and laborers. Without order in Europe we will at best ha 
business depression, unemployment, and all their train 
troubles. With renewed disorganization in Europe, so 
diseases and anarchy thrive, and we are infected by e 
social wind that blows from Europe. We are forced to int 
ourselves in the welfare of the world if we are to thrive. if 

Paul M. Warburg, former vice-governor of th 
Federal Reserve Bank, who a few weeks ago returt 
from a three months’ stay in Europe, says: 


eq 
a: 
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In order to survive, Europe needs our products and require 
them largely on credit; and it is our moral duty to furn 
these goods. While our self-interest is involved in this, 
rope’s dilemma is so much more acute than ours that it p 
in our hands a key to the situation but, at the same time, 
responsibility of using it wisely. 


More especially, and this is recognized by all out 
informants, does this responsibility extend to the for 
mer enemy countries. The present comparative stabil 
ity of Germany cannot last unless channels of tra 
are opened up and continuous employment is ensu 
The German people, we are told, are willing to work, 
and, perhaps, even to pay almost usurous interest of 
loans if thereby they can gain bread and a regular lives 
lihood. Their government, more representative now 
than a year ago, has stood out on the one hand against 
imperialist Junkerism and on the other against the 
ruptive element on the extreme left; but it can do neithe 
for long unless it has the means of keeping people 
supplied with the bare necessities of life. If the present 
republican government falls—and unless relief comes 
within a very few months it must fall—the contagior 
is bound to spread to the neighboring new republics 
and, eventually, to Italy and France. American tradé 


EXTRACTS from a LETTER from HALLE 
October 15, 1919 


[ COME to you with an extremely great request. 
The suffering of our children continually increases. 
Tuberculosis grows ever worse. Although the general 
nutrition has improved, the children do not recover 
because they lack the milk that is necessary. So it 
comes that our tremendous collapse bears heavily on 
the entire German youth. The continual labor difficul- 
ties permit no hope. In order to save what may be 
saved we have organized a large plan of relief. To me 
has been assigned the leadership of the project of 
transporting German children to Switzerland. I have 
visited Switzerland and my plan is as follows: We 
shall seek places in Switzerland as we already have 
done to some extent, places for our badly undernour- 
ished children to live. I have found in Switzerland a 
hearty cooperation, especially because I myself am a 
Swiss. The children are to be selected exclusively 
thtough official physicians. Recently I took eight hun- 
dred children to Switzerland and the investigation by 
Swiss physicians showed that the highest blood figures 
were 58 per cent, the lowest 32 per cent of normal. 

A secondary part of the enterprise concerns the 
scrofulous, rachitic and especially the tuberculous 
children. A large number of sanatoria have been 
founded in Davos, Arosa, Tessin, etc. Everything was 
prepared, physicians were provided and nurses installed 
and we were ready to take five thousand tuberculous 
children to Switzerland. Then came the great fall in 
exchange so that it was entirely impossible to meet the 
costs, and all but three hundred of the children had to 
remain behind. Our whole plan now faces a catas- 
trophe and everyone is despondent. 

I shall be most grateful to you if you could secure 
in America financial help for these children. 


ats will then be barred”over the greater part of the 
‘$ypean continent. This is the prospect pictured, if 
‘rica does not throw its weight into the scales. 

» ie Foreign Relations Council, at a meeting in New 
dc, after listening to men of such unassailable patri- 
m as Otto H. Kahn, Frederic R. Coudert: and 
Ahk A. Vanderlip, resolved without a dissenting 


ue it is the sense of this meeting that, from the points of 
oda of both self-interest and humanity, this country should, 
‘ob @out delay, furnish needed foodstuffs and raw materials to 
) eaicountries of Europe, including Germany and the other 
Doral Powers; and further, 

‘svisolved, that the moral and. if found necessary, the actual 
‘adort of our government should be put forth in order to 
4 BWe available such credits and funds to European nations, 
ding the Central Powers, as are required to start the 
eajesses of normalizing and stabilizing the trade conditions 
ewie world and to guard against the grave menace inherent 
»; aetfurther continuance of the present economic state of the 


Wapns. 

Al : Sree : ‘ 
y francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty 
; 22ist Company of New York, says: 


ti sf year after the cessation of hostilities, we are beginning 
\  Samea lize, as are the British, French, Belgians and Italians, 
“98 the European situation cannot right itself without the 


4 abyer enemy nations righting themselves. In other words, 


‘e@conomic league of nations is already in existence, and the 
fibers, comprising all civilized peoples, are awaking to the 
ithat they are all dependent upon each other, and that not 
of the war-torn belligerents can truly rehabilitate itself 

#ss all the others also are permitted and assisted to rehabil- 
oo themselves. 


ogte goes on to show, in a statement from which the 
a ve is quoted, that there is no cause to fear a possible 
»Hival of German trade predominance. This view is 
tow taken by Vernon Kellogg, American relief admin- 
j@ator in the central countries, under Hoover, in his 
& book, Germany in the War and After: 


1 regi together, to my thinking, fears of a quick resumption of 
| iman industrial and commercial dominance in world trade 


jij =: EXTRACTS from a LETTER from 
1) SALZBURG 


October 21, 1919 
\e 


me NLY people who are very rich or who live from the 
a | work of their hands are able to procure for them- 
‘ “8¥selves a relatively decent livelihood. Wages for manual 
“twork have increased enormously in cipher, not in their 
d oF urchasing value. A lamp-lighter in Vienna earns now 
: 3g) bout 12,000 crowns a year. Before the war that would 
: meeve been 12,400 Swiss francs, now it is only 600 francs, 
} i but with these he procures for himself the life he was 
' I@fwont or even a better one. Government clerks of 
rather high standing get no more, for them this salary 
' is a social degradation. So the middle classes are al- 
most condemned to starvation or at least to run into 
mdebt which will incumber their future life. That is 
‘= ithe situation of all public and private employes at fixed 
1a salary, of the widows and old men, living from their 
‘rent. But in spite of their raised position, even people 
. 4 who live from their manual work are highly discon- 
28\tent. The number of people out of work is greater than 
! et before, although the opportunity and the neces- 
/sity was never so great. Criminality, especially of 
“oF juvenile offenders, is rapidly and formidably increas- 
Siing. Our government is far too weak to check the 
“78 perpetual increase of expenditure, extorted by railway 
%)men, by postmen, by those out of work and so on. 
76, Government is also too weak to elevate the fixed max- 
f/imum prices for agricultural products, quite out of 
19 proportion with the high cost of production. But for 
9) these prices peasants decline to purvey the towns, pre- 
'ferring to consume the products themselves in a some- 
'times rather lavish way or to sell them stealthily to the 
‘rich at enormous prices. So the population of the 
towns is condemned to starvation. 
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seem only fears of the thoughtless mind, the mind that does 
not take new circumstances into account but works in a 
groove created by experience of days and conditions that are 
gone and kept open by memories of a time that is past. On 
the other hand hopes of a less dangerous but a reasonable and 
needed resuming of German industry will have every chance 
of realization if the world outside Germany is fairly generous 
as to credit, and the world inside Germany finds soon some 
political stability. 

While this is not the place to examine in detail how 
the needed financial relief might be extended to Ger- 
many and her sixty million inhabitants, those inter- 
viewed agree that leadership from the American gov- 
ernment is essential. Action will have to be both on 
positive and negative lines; positively, they say, by a 
proper budgetary system, such as the President urged 
in his message, and the exercise of the utmost economy, 
the increase of the nation’s indebtedness must be re- 
duced. More ready cash must be secured by taxation 
to deflate the currency. Enterprise and the utmost 
productivity must be encouraged—as Europe is en- 
couraging it—by a constructive approach to the labor 
problem, industry by industry, which would avoid un- 
necessary strikes, and by action increasing the share 
of labor in the control and management of industry, 
which would enlist to the full its loyalty and coopera- 
tion. Negatively, the suggestions advanced put first, 
action such as the Federal Reserve Board has already 
taken within the last few weeks, to raise interest rates 
for purely speculative loans and other credits of doubt- 
ful solidity. There is also need, it is contended, for 
a renewed, vigorous thrift campaign, especially among 
those groups which for one reason or another have been 
able to prosper on the war and which indulge too much 
in needless and wasteful spending. In other words, 
every movement, they urge, should be fostered by the 
government which would check unnecessary expendi- 
ture and the speculative rise of stock values. More im- 
portant, because every other positive measure must be 
based on this, is the speedy ratification of the peace, the 
encouragement of trade relations and the extension of 
overseas credit. 


DISTRESS IN GERMANY 


VIDENCES of the distressing condition, not only 
He the very poor but of practically the whole popu- 

lation, of Germany and Austria come by every mail. 
Germany needs above all things fatty and albuminous 
foods; next to this warm clothing, rubber medical 
goods and absorbent cotton, vaseline and soaps. Emily 
Hobhouse, the well known English social worker, 
wires from Leipzig—November 23—that in that city 
the most immediate need is for the feeding of ten thou- 
sand children, at a cost of one thousand dollars daily 
and urges that the American Relief Administration 
facilitate supplies. Major General Maurice, in an 
article in the London Daily News of November 20, 
says: 

The internal condition of Germany is unquestionably very 
serious. Revolution is in the air, and the situation will 
almost certainly get worse as the pinch of winter is felt. 

And a correspondent of the New York Sun, after 
talking to investigators for American banks just re- 
turned from Central Europe, cabled to his paper on 
November 25: 


Trade in Germany practically is at a standstill because little 
coal is available, raw materials are very scarce, and the harder 
living conditions already are forcing the Germans to protest. 
. .. Depreciation in marks practically has rendered insolvent 
all German banks. They have no assets other than war bonds 
and paper currency. ... 

The European economic problem has resolved itself for the 
moment not into the question of paying war debts but of get- 
ting food enough to live and raw materials enough to become 


, and despair into which the war has flung her.” 
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self-supporting. The German factories are shut down, and 
she is making no progress toward recovery. 


The Rev. J. C. Welwood, for many years rector of the 
American Church of St.:John in Dresden, recently ar- 
rived in New York, says the population of that city 
is on a ration of a quarter of a pound of meat a week— 
which can be bought for 25 marks—and one egg—1.50 
marks. American steam, gas and house coal is selling 
in Bremen at $29 per ton c. i. f. (580 marks) and eagerly 
demanded at that price. 


STARVATION IN AUSTRIA 


VEN worse is the condition of Austria. In 
Vienna, starvation is so serious that the German 
President Ebert recently decreed a further re- 
duction of the flour ration so that at least a small 
emergency supply might be made available for the 
capital of the sister republic. A serious political crisis, 
according to Associated Press cables of November 15 
and 16, is imminent as a result of the economic distress. 
In German Styria, according to a letter from officers 
of the Social and Economic League of Women of Graz, 
dated October 24, the number of deaths among the 
civilian population has risen from 19,858 in 1913 to 
28,626 in 1918, and the number of deaths from tubercu- 
losis from 2,339 to 3,188; while the number of births 
has fallen from 26,300 to 17,900. The women wrote: 


This increase of mortality is due to lack of food and, above 
all, milk. The daily milk supply of Graz, the second largest 
city of German Austria, has sunk from 64,000 liters to 4,000. 
The price per liter has risen from 28 hellers before the war to 
1,84 crowns in August, 1919. Milk is rationed as follows: for 
children up to two years old, three quarters of a liter—grad- 
ually lessening up to the age of six; sick and old people should 
get one-eighth. 

The price of meat was forcibly held down by the Central 
Office and is 9 crowns for a kilogram—but each person only 
receives 4,5 kilograms a month. Bread and flour are also 
rationed. The chief food, potatoes, are not much produced 
in German Austria, as the soil is not very suitable. The dis- 
tricts which formerly supplied them have been forcibly sep- 
arated from this country so that it lacks this chief element of 
its diet. Underclothes, clothes and blankets are almost wholly 
lacking, as are a large number of medicines. 

The bitterest need, however, is the need of coal and lighting 
material. The effect of the lack of coal will be catastrophic; 
industry will be brought to a standstill as it already is in part. 
The workers will be without employment. The masses, hun- 
gry and freezing, will try to keep themselves alive by robbery 
and murder. Those who work in their own shops, and women 
doing home work—mostly widows with children—will have 
to limit their work to the few hours when it is light. The 
hospitals will not be able to receive any more sick people. 

The cutting down of the train service will drive the already 
merciless prices still higher. But the saddest of all is the 
interruption of school. The children are given over to the 
streets; hunger, idleness and lack of the most necessary things 
make them the prey of every vice; and the number of juvenile 
crimes is seriously increasing. 

All this results in the danger of epidemics or pestilence 
which will be a scourge to our poor country and to the whole 
world. 

An officer of the American Relief Administration 
writes, November 25, that “Austria is incapable of 
dragging herself out of the caverns of disaster, debt 
He 
says: 

Walk through the streets of Vienna today, and what do you 
see? Hundreds and thousands of men and women drifting 
along idly, despairingly. The dull glaze of utter helplessness 
in their eyes makes them pitiful. ... 

The factories are as deserted as a back-woods house in 
Maine. A silence, thick and impenetrable, has fallen upon 
them like a pall. The dust stands in their close-shuttered 
work-rooms and on the powerful machinery so unnaturally 


* still, 


Even had the people work to do, however, and the money 
with which to buy, they must live from hand to mouth as far 
as food goes. Austria cannot feed her people. Her resources, 
stretched to the uttermost, will only feed them for six months, 
possibly for only four. 
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FRIENDS UNIT TO GERMANY 


T is not contended that Germany and Austria 
[ite greatest or the only sufferers of the present dis- 
tress in the world. Nor should the facts quoted 
above be understood as making out a special case for 
helping these nations—whether it be by opening chan, 
nels of economic exchange or by the relief of suffer. 
ing—at the expense of the help extended to other na- 
tions, many of which have borne the brunt of the war 
for democracy. In practically all the other countries, 
with the one exception of Soviet Russia, American busi- 
ness men and American relief agencies are now at work 
to evince the goodwill and gratitude felt towards them 
in thousands of our homes. Twelve months after the 
armistice, however, the bitter need in Central Europe, 
and its potential consequences to the whole world, call 
for a policy of action. Herbert Hoover, chairman of 
the American Relief Administration, has designated 
the Service Committee of the American Friends to act 
as agents for the administration in Germany in feeding” 
undernourished children. t 
The Friends have undertaken to pay the remaining” 
overhead expenses of accounting for contributions and ™ 
of administration, all the money raised in the United | 
States for German succor will go in payment for actual 
supplies purchased. Alfred G. Scattergood, assistant 
treasurer of the Provident Life and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, brother of J. Henry Scattergood who 
inaugurated during the war the large-scale relief work 
of the American Friends in France, sailed for Germany 
this week to take charge of the work. In making his” 
appeal for the utmost liberality of the American people, 
Mr. Hoover says: ; 
I wish to state that, despite the suffering and losses impose d 
upon the American people through the German government 
in the late war, I do not believe for a moment that the typical 
American would have any other wish than to see everything 
possible done in the protection of child life wherever it may 
be in danger. We have never fought with women and chil- 
dren, and our desire must be to see the wounds of war healed 
throughout the world. There can be no question of the need 
of such support over the coming winter, because Europe gen= 
erally will not recover from milk famine until next summer; 
and I am convinced by reports received that the child mortal- 
ity is higher today than during the war. a 
Compared with the urgent need for economic reha- © 
bilitation to the extent of helping sixty million people 
to live and work, even a generous response to this ap- 
peal will be a matter of comparative financial insigni- 
ficance. But the need is one that cannot wait for slow 
and gradual adjustments. Moreover, as Mr. Hoover | 
has pointed out in another statement, the Quaker spirit 
is an element of value to the morale of present-day © 
Germany. There is already evidence, says Carolena ~ 
Wood, who has recently returned from Berlin where” 
she took part in the relief work of the American | 
Friends’ Service Committee, that this work during the” 
last few months, limited as it was, has helped to some” 
extent to satisfy the hunger for a message of goodwill 
felt by sensitive persons who either have always been 
opposed to the war or who are suffering deep remorse _ 
over Germany’s part in it. q 


‘ ( 
, 


Lie. the caption “Pulling Out”’—a paragraph _ 


: A 


dealing with the work of+ the New York Milk™ 

Committee—in the issue of the Survey for Novem- ~ 
ber 22, the third sentence in the second paragraph should © 
read: “Through experiment it (the committee) has” 
shown that while nearly two-thirds of the infants born ” 
yearly of the 150,000 expectant mothers in New York | 
city, who do not survive their first year, die at birth or 
during the first month, the figure can be reduced.” The 
italicized clause was unfortunately omitted. a 


A TEN YEARS’ PROGRAM 


cloth, 


industrial hygiene, 


Meeting at Louisville, Ky., under the presidency of Newton D. Baker, | 
secretary of war, the National Consumers’ League adopted a long plan of 
campaign on behalf of labor legislation, cooperation, food standards, honest 
and the minimum wage. 


health insurance, 


The Program 


AIM: We reaffirm the principle on which all the work of the Consumers’ League rests, viz: 


Employers who are under the stress of competition are virtua 


lly helpless to maintain a high standard as to_hours, 


wages and working conditions unless sustained by the cooperation of consumers; the National Consumers’ League, 
therefore, proposes to educate public opinion and to endeavor so to direct its force as to promote better conditions among 
the workers while securing to the consumers, exemption from the dangers attending unwholesome industrial surround- 
ings. It proposes to promote legislation, either state or federal, whenever this may appear expedient. 


The National Consumers’ League declares that the interests o y dé d 
assured a livelihood, steady work and leisure, with an increasing share of responsibility for the conduct of tndustry, 


f the community demand that all wage-earners shall be 


and 


that it is, therefore, the duty of consumers to study industrial conditions, and to share in the effort to increase production 
and improve distribution of the necessaries of life, and to insist in every practical way upon honesty im industry. 


We, therefore, adopt as the basis of a 
ten years’ program, the following reso- 
lutions : 


1. Whereas only nine states and the 
District of Columbia have by law the 


si eight hours day for women in industry, 


and only eight states and the District 
of Columbia have a statutory period 
of rest at night for women; and 
whereas all the constitutional difficul- 


i ties that were formerly in the way of 


this legislation have been removed; 
and whereas we are convinced that 


ME every reason in support of the eight 
hours day exists as urgently where 


we have not yet succeeded as in the 
enlightened states where it is already 
in force; 

Resolved that we continue with re- 


4%} newed zeal to strive for the estab- 


lishment of the legal eight hours day, 
and the elimination of nightwork. 


2. Whereas disturbances in any es- 
sential industry cause injustice and 
hardship, both to the wage-earners 
and to the consumers; be it 

Resolved that we recommend that the 
appropriate departments of govern- 
ment make thorough and continuous 
investigations of these industries, so 
that constructive policies and meth- 
ods may be established for averting 
such disturbances as the recent coal 
strike; and that we offer the coopera- 
tion of the National Consumers’ 
League to this end. 


3. Whereas malnutrition is now rec- 
ognized by the medical and teaching 
professions as an evil of national ex- 
tent, to overcome which abundant 
supplies of pure rich milk, butter and 
other animal fats are indispensably 
necessary, we recognize the duty of 
participating in the effort to assure 
increased production of these foods, 
be it therefore 

Resolved that we reaffirm our ap- 
proval of the work of the’ Federal 
Trade Commission and the Kendrick- 
Kenyon legislation, as means of stim- 
ulating increased supplies of animal 
food, and ask the Food Committee 
to give especial attention to this as- 
pect of the American food problem; 
and also 

Resolved that the Council request the 
state and local leagues to promote 
the establishment of county and city 
abattoirs, markets and storage ware- 
houses, clean, thoroughly equipped 
and properly supervised, as means of 
making these foods more accessible 
in all parts of the country. 


4. Whereas European experience for 
three-quarters of a century has con- 
vincingly shown that control of the 
necessaries of life by consumers can 
best be achieved through cooperative 
distribution and production; and 
whereas cooperative distribution ma- 


terially reduces costs and abolishes 
the incentive to trade dishonestly; 
and whereas the cooperative move- 
ment in this country is growing daily 
and is increasingly recognized by 
working people—both organized and 
unorganized—as the only equitable 
and democratic method of bringing 
the necessaries of life within reach of 
the great mass of wage earners; be it 
therefore 

Resolved that we work with the Co- 
operative League of America, espe- 
cially striving to spread the know- 
ledge of the Rochdale system, which 
is the basis of the successful cooper- 
ative movement in every European 
country and of the successful under- 
takings in the United States. 


5. Whereas dishonest products 
which do not give consumers a fair 
return for their money, nullify in- 
creases in wages; and whereas substi- 
tute or adulterated products are fre- 
quently injurious to the health of 
producers or consumers; be it 

Resolved that the National Consum- 
ers’ League continue its study of 
such products and its campaign of 
enlightenment in regard to them. 

6. Whereas we recognize among the 
greatest preventable causes of indus- 
trial unrest, starvation which directly 
affects millions of people in Europe 
and Asia, and indirectly disturbs the 
industrial life of the whole civilized 
world; and whereas the unavoidable 
food shortage caused by the war is 
prolonged and aggravated by the 
blockade and embargo; therefore be it 

Resolved that we urge the prompt 
abolition of the blockade and embar- 
go to the end that all the peoples of 
the world may be able to help each 
other by exchanging their products 
and sharing their food supplies; and 

Resolved that we give all possible 
publicity to this statement. 

7. Whereas we believe that the 
statutory honesty now enforced by 
the federal pure food law upon drug- 
gists, candy manufacturers, and that 
part of the packers’ products which 
goes into interstate commerce, will 
be equally useful when applied to 
cloth; be it 

Resolved that we promote a federal 
honest cloth bill, and that in the in- 
terest of honesty and of the public 
health we ask our state and local 
leagues in the centers of the rag and 
shoddy industry to promote city sort- 
ing plants, clean and thoroughly 
equipped. 

8. Whereas poisonous processes and 
materials, enormously increased by 
the war, are retained in time of peace, 
while the general ignorance of the 
consuming public is nowhere greater 
than in this field of industry, and 


commercial stimulus to inventors to 
make industry poison-free is wholly 
lacking; and whereas the need for 
popular knowledge and early legisla- 
tive action is especially great where, 
for instance, as in bleaching and dye- 
ing, the processes and the materials 
used frequently injure both the pro- 
duct and the workers; therefore be it 

Resolved that we welcome the appear- 
ance of the new Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene of which Dr. David L. Ed- 
sall, chairman of our Committee on 
Industrial Clinics and Prevention of 
Occupational Poisoning is the Amer- 
ican editor, and that we encourage 
and promote other edueational efforts 
which will make a more accurate 
knowledge of industrial poisons the 
basis for protective and preventive 
legislation, 


_ 9. Whereas we recognize among the 
permanent causes of industrial unrest 
wages insufficient to meet the cost of 
living; therefore be it 
Resolved that we continue our efforts 
for the establishment of minimum 
wage commissions in all the states. 


10. Whereas legislation affecting the 
District of Columbia being enacted 
by Congress requires the backing of 
citizens of all the states; be it 

Resolved that the National Consum- 
ers’ League endorse the child labor 
bill drafted by the Children’s Bureau 
by request of the Consumers’ League 
of the District of Columbia, and co- 
operate with that League in promot- 
ing the early passage of the bill. 


11. The League reaffirms its ap- 
proval in principle of compulsory in- 
surance against sickness. 

The League stands for a living 
wage in all occupations. It holds, 
therefore, that compulsory deductions 
for insurance should not be made 
from any wage less than a living wage. 
There should be provision to protect 
workers who move from one place to 
another against loss of their insur- 
ance. 


Maternity insurance. The pro- 
posed cash bonus maternity benefit 
for men who send their wives out to 
earn wages should not be included in 
an initial measure for sickness insur- 
ance....Wage-earning employment of 
mothers of young children is an evil 
which should be discouraged in every 
possible way. . .. Representation of 
Insured Women on Commission and 
on Executive Bodies of Carriers. We 
recognize that the compulsory pay- 
ments involved constitute a form of 
taxation new in this country, and we 
hold, therefore, that on every state 
commission, and on the executive 
body of every insurance carrier, in- 
sured women should be represented 
by women. 
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Frick—and Aft 
“After me cometh a builder, 
Tell him I, too, have known.” 

SIDE from the hugeness of their total, the out- 

standing feature of the bequests of the late 

Henry Clay Frick is the ratio they bear to his 
entire fortune—$125,000,000 out of $150,000,000 
—a voluntary subscription to public ends incomparably 
more radical in its percentage than the most sweeping 
inheritance tax laws. The ends designated, with two 
exceptions, are primary ones, of a sort sanctioned by 
generations of givers—the art museum, the college, the 
hospital, the charitable institution, the park. The ex- 
ceptions are the gift of $500,000 to Kingsley House, 
and one of ten times that amount to the Educational 
Fund Commission which has reinforced the upbuilding 
of the public school system of Pittsburgh. For the most 
part, the one hundred shares into which Mr. Frick di- 
vided his stupendous patrimony open up no unexplored 
fields or recognize the newer and less tangible forms 
of constructive philanthropy. The more notable, there- 
fore, was the wise self-restraint of the donor in making 
his tremendous gifts to education flexible, without any 
strings attached to them; and in leaving the allotment 
of the undesignated thirteen shares of $500,000 to the 
decision of his daughter. 

Altogether, it is not in the field of the humanities but 
in the upbuilding of a great basic industry, that Mr. 
Frick revealed the imagination and constructive ability 
of a great pioneer. And it was not to the human rela- 
tions of that industry that he applied them, but to the 
stupendous problems of corporate expansion and large 
scale production in the epoch that saw the transition 
from iron to steel. Byproduct plants, “open-hearths,” 
open pit-mining; industrial towns reared in the Mesaba 
range, out of the sand dunes of the lakes, beside the 
running streams of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Alabama; 
the orchestration of ore beds, lake-boats, mills, fabri- 
cating plants and railroads; the production of rails and 
tubes and beams in units and multiples that would have 
staggered the associates of his youth—these were the 
way marks of his day. The challenge to the men who 
come after him is for equal daring and ability along 
the new frontiers of industrial development. Especially, 
is the challenge to come forward as engineers of an 
affirmative policy with respect to industrial relations. 

For the present labor policy of the steel industry is 
of about the same date and model as the old beehive 
coke ovens. While mechanical, chemical and financial 
progress has gone ahead, the labor policies still govern 
which Mr. Frick stood for in the coke fields in the 
eighties, which he stood for in fighting the great Home- 
stead strike that dislodged the resident American iron 
and steel workers and opened the way for unrestricted 
immicrant labor; and which, there is reason to believe, 
he stood for, unbendingly as ever, as a member of the 
board of the United States Steel Corporation, when at 
the outset of the present strike, the question came up 
of dealing with spokesmen for the industrial descend- 
ants of the strike-breakers of 792. 

The concept that industrial control should vest in one 
factor in the process of production—capital—and in 
that factor alone, no longer satisfies the need for organ- 
ization in a great basic American industry, at a time 
when the people are taking the tenets of democracy 
very much to heart. In practice no less than in prin- 
ciple, its continuance is obsolete. Throughout the 
seventeen years in which the Steel Corporation has per- 
fected its administrative system, it has allowed the 
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organic structure of the working force to remain fl 
There is no machinery for adjustment of grievance 
which carries conviction to the individual workman; 
no sufficient means by which he can find out and g 
redress if he mistrusts the count or tally of his outpu 
that will lead to a prevailing opinion when a new ra 
is introduced, that it is a fair rate; that will give m 
assurance that they will not be victims of a forema 
distempers. A great body of friction has resulted and 
loss of confidence. That friction could be prevente 
that confidence could be built up. Buta spy system a 
discharge of “trouble breeders,” even if linked wi 
high wages will not do it. The thousands and tens 
thousands of men involved in the strike must have be 
a revelation to the corporation administration that the 
were dissatisfied feelings among their employes as 
labor policy and practice for which the ordinary chan- 7 
nels of officialdom had afforded no outlet. The type 
autocracy at the top has resulted in the creation of a | 
heirarchy of lesser autocracies down to the “straw 
bosses,” tempting men to abuse their lesser realms of © 
authority. On the other hand, the rigid legislation on~ 
labor policy from above has tied the hands of the hun- 
dreds of progressives among the subordinate steel offi- 
cials, who may damn, for instance, the twelve-hour day © 
for its destruction of efficiency no less than for its de- 
pletion of family life, but who have no way to move in 
the matter. sf 
Moreover, there has been no opportunity for such a 
natural growth of democratic cooperation as results in 
the development of tested leadership, of mutual con-— 
fidence and conservatism in action among men who 
have faith in each other and are experienced in self-~ 
control. | 
The steel industry is a composite one; two dozen” 
different crafts may operate in the same mill. There- = 
fore, the Steel Corporation has had some grounds for 
reluctance to deal with two dozen different organiza- 
tions, each controlling a fragmentary group of workers, 
their jurisdictions overlapping. ; 
All the more reason is there for an affirmative policy. 
by the Corporation itself which would help create a 
structure natural to the trade in the larger sense and 
in line with the general tendency throughout the world 
which manifests itself both in shop-committee systems 
and in industrial unionism; that is, a joint organization | 
of all the labor involved in any one industry. ; 
We must remember it pays wages to 500,000 men 
whose numbers rank them with the population of some 
of our smaller states or with a city nearly the size of 
Pittsburgh, the issues of whose workaday life are” 
nearer and more important to them than the issues 
which go into a charter campaign or the average state 
constitutional convention. 
The United States Steel Corporation could come for- | 
ward with a statement that it will hereafter deal with 
its employes collectively through a system of indus-_ 
trial relations in the steel industry that will satisfy the 
principle of democratic representation. It could issue ™ 
a call for an election, by secret ballot or mass meeting, — 
plant by plant, of all workers employed September 1 © 
last, to choose representatives, one for every thousand © 
men employed, to attend a constitutional convention; © 
this in turn to elect a committee to meet with the man- | 
agement, jointly to work out, with the help of such 
experts as might be called in, a permanent scheme of 
representation ; subject to confirmation by management 
and convention. If he were to do it over again, said © 
Cyrus McCormick, Jr., works manager of the Interna- | 
tional Harvester Company, telling ae their representa- ~ 
tion plan, he would not announce a plan but first ask 
the cooperation of the men in drawing one up. 


‘The United States Steel Corporation could well an- 
ie » punce its willingness to ground this plan upon the 
host progressive “elements in plans inaugurated here 
: abroad; the Whitley scheme in England, the new 
heme of trade government in the garment trades, etc. ; 

r example, the creation of a chambered nautilus of 
Hy orkers’ councils reaching successively up through de- 
t artments, plants, companies to the corporation and 


: . “The United States Steel Corporation ‘could make a 
‘Stablic and specific declaration, binding upon all con- 
situent companies and managements, that all strikers 
| jill be taken back and that there will be no reprisals 
4) wr strike activity. Such a declaration is essential if 
he necessary basic good faith is to be established upon 
which the whole plan would depend. 
|The United States Steel Corporation could make a 
a blic declaration that no men will hereafter be dis- 
fharged for belonging to a union or for union activity, 
nd could establish its sincerity by giving power of 
7 Be icw to the representative industrial councils set up. 
‘sd the unions should enroll a majority of the employes 
cot any department, plant, company, etc., union leaders 
ould as a consequence be elected as the representa- 
, tves of the men on these councils and sit in the joint 
4 onferences with the management; if a union could not 
i arry conviction and enlist the majority of the workers 
Ot ‘Wh any plant or department, it would continue a minority 
a nd so could not legitimately speak for the workers as 
ont whole. 
oa The United States Steel Corporation, if it would get 
sine full advantage of the working plan suggested, would 
‘ot destroy the confidence of the rank and file in any 
oF ettlements made by limiting the choice of representa- 
Hives to men over whom the corporation has power of 
i jismissal. 
B ft The United States Stee! Corporation could announce 
‘irs determination to meet and solve the problems of the 
vit elve-hour day by putting it as the first charge upon 
ua Whe new scheme of representative trade government 
OWo work out. 
' Such a program would have the immediate advantage 
w@Hf doing things which in the course of time, the Steel 
q yorporation will be compelled to do whether it wins or 
bef esses in the present strike—and as this is written the 
“faen are still holding out solidly in some mills, the 
¢ sorporation has consolidated its gains in others. A 
Water strike may not be handicapped with the easy 
('@Mjharge that its leader has been an I. W. W.; and at a 
Mime of less tension the public will not so readily be 
w ted, unconsciously, to align itself behind a policy of 
(; @ong hours and repression. Yet any later strike will 
,$9@eflect the genius of the organizer of this strike, as 
“7 Pinique after his kind as Frick himself, For the out- 
. tanding fact remains that the organizer of the stock 
ards has demonstrated, alike, to steel executives and 
bihe doubting Thomases of the old iron workers unions, 
/ What the Steel Corporation is not strike proof. 
. The Steel Corporation has a remarkable record for 
loing things in advance of the law or public compulsion 
»’@-for example, its safety campaign which is standard 
i ‘lor the world and its compensation scheme which ante- 
Silated compensation laws in several of the states in 
, Mivhich it operates. To blaze a forward way in this other 
nd fundamental field of labor relations will do more 
( ia meet the immediate occasion. It will react on the 
i psychology of 500,000 men; it will affect their whole 
Wpirit of production; it will establish democratic rela- 
og ions which will make for good will with the whole 
/2UAmerican people. 


Ie 
Pau U. KEttoac. 
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The Labor Party 


P “1 WELVE HUNDRED delegates were present 
at the first convention of the Labor Party of the 
United States which met in Chicago on Novem- 
ber 22. Thirty-seven states and forty labor 

crafts were represented, and fraternal delegates came 

from the Non-Partisan League, the Public Ownership 

League, the Triple Alliance of Washington and the 

Committee of Forty-Eight. The preliminary work of 

organization has been going on for a year and a half. 

In a number of cities in Illinois, Labor Party mayors 

have been elected, and in the last mayoralty election in 

Chicago John Fitzpatrick, the Labor Party candidate, 

polled some 50,000 votes. 

The first national convention formulated a platform 
which, while frankly admitting its kinship to the British 
Labor Party, nonetheless spoke in tones which showed 
how native a development is this new political agency. 
It is the authentic heir of the numerous attempts of 
American workingmen to participate adequately in the 
development of the republic. Elements of the platform 
have been successively uttered by nearly every group 
of organized workers who have devoted their attention _ 
to statecraft. Among these principles is the demand 
for economic equality for women, a principle first enun- 
ciated in this country by organized labor. In summary 
the Labor Party platform is in part as follows: 

1. The repeal of the espionage law and the complete restoration 
of free speech, free press and free assemblage. 


2. The ratification of the woman’s suffrage amendment and the 
acceptance of the principle of equal pay for men and women 
doing the same work. 


3. The prosecution of profiteers and governmental efforts to 
reduce the cost of living. 


4. The popular ownership of public utilities and natural re- 
sources. The nationalization and democratic management of rail- 
roads, mines, forests, water power, gas and oil wells, telegraphs, 
telephones, stock yards, grain elevators, cold storage and ter- 
minal warehouses, packing plants, flour mills and other basic 
industries whch require large scale production. 


5. The exclusive control of the banking business by the fed- 
eral government. 


6. The Plumb Plan for the management of the railroads. 
7. The nationalization of unused land. 

8. A steeply graduated tax on incomes and inheritances. 

9. Home rule for municipalities. 


ne Proportional representation, the initiative, referendum and 
recall. 


11. Federal and state aid for home and farm owners. 


12. The economic enfranchisement of workers in industry and 
commerce. 


13. A minimum wage based on the cost of living. 


14. Performance of government work directly by the govern- 
ment. 


15. Government insurance without profit to all on the basis of 
the war risk experience. 


16. The assurance of fair prices to farmers. 
17. The eight-hour working day and the forty-four-hour week. 


18. The reduction of hours during periods of depression to 
provide jobs, and the provision of employment during such periods 
by national house building, road making, reforestation, etc. 


19. The return of American soldiers from Russia. 
20. Self-determination for all nations. 

21. The impeachment of Judge Anderson. 

22. The abolition of the Senate. 

23. Condemnation of universal military training. 
24. International disarmament. 


25. Condemnation of the peace treaty and the League of 
Nations. 


26. The creation of a national department of health. 

27. Equality for Negroes. 

28. Condemnation of mob violence. 

29. Opposition to a declaration of war against Mexico. 3 


A. Kactory tor the 1luberculous 


One of the Successful Experiments Which Red Cross 
Christmas Seals Will Help to Spread 


HERE is a factory in New York which boasts a 

time clock that saves lives. The clock is exactly 

like any other time clock, but it works backwards. 

Instead of checking employes as to whether they 
come in too late or leave too early, this clock holds its 
check on whether they come in too early or leave too late. 
It is by using the clock that the boss of the factory can 
tell whether the workers are overworking, whether they 
are obeying orders, whether they are taking enough rest. 
For the factory is operated entirely by tuberculosis pa- 
tients, and the “boss” is a doctor. 

Four years ago, the New York Committee for the 
' Care of Jewish Tuberculous conceived the idea of pro- 
viding something for tuberculous men and women to do 
' during the period of industrial convalescence from the dis- 
ease. The victims had been in sanatoria and some of them 
had been discharged as cured. But they were unable to 
work full time; and because they could not get part-time 
work in the city, they were forced either to starve or to 
become charity cases. 

The factory was the result. It was begun timidly, 
with a small appropriation. Today it is thriving and is 
actually making money. It completed one of the largest 
of navy contracts during the war, after getting the work 
by under-bidding some of the best known clothing manu- 
facturers in the city. 

Making garments was the work chosen to be done in 
the factory because it was not difficult and because the 
technical features of the work were easy to teach to men 
-and women who had had no experience in it. Today there 
are very few actual garment workers in the factory, but 
there is a former musician, an ex-shoe-worker, several 
former fur handlers and innumerable ex-clerks and office 
workers. They are all garment workers now—and they 
are all earning enough to support themselves and their 
families. 

So successful has been the New York factory that other 
cities are projecting schemes by which the same sort of 
aid may be given to the tuberculous there. New York is 
planning another factory for which the National Tuber- 
culosis Association has already given 
$10,000. It will be in operation prob- 
ably before the first of the year. 

For years, tuberculosis fighters have 
admitted the one weakness of the fresh 
air and sunshine cure—which, by the 
way, is the only known cure for tuber- 
culosis—because it drops the patient as 
soon as the doctor says his case is 

“arrested.” In many cases the victim 
has gone out from a sanatorium to find 
part time or easy work, and has not 
found it. He has then seen his family 
starving and has taken whatever job 
he could find, with the result that he 
either died or went back to the sana- 
torium with a very bad record and 
- only a very slim chance of being re- 
cured. 
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The garment factory in New York was built up to take 
care of that class of tuberculous victims. But it has 
branched out in its work and now there are not only 
“arrested” cases, but there is an annex in which men and 
women who are still held in the grip of the disease work, | 
and there are men and women who were sent to the factory 
to work while they awaited transportation to a sanatorium 
and have been able to remain without going to the count 
at all. 

It is obviously impossible to give the exact location of. 
the factory but it is in the city. Subway riders, who go up 
town far enough, may even look down from the elevated 
structure into its windows. They may also look out across 
the roof and see the carefully planned sun garden and rest © 
room there. In the middle of the day they may see men 
and women, evidently workers in working clothes, sitting 
there chatting or drinking milk very much at ease. 

But they can not see the time clock around which the 
whole life of the factory revolves. It is downstairs, where 
cne ‘would expect to find it. Near it is the office of the 
nurse, who represents the doctor in the establishment. She 
knows her workers, and she watches their time checks | 
closer than any manager or superintendent watches the 
time cards in an ordinary factory. A person who is too 
ambitious, and who works a minute or two overtime is” 
scolded severely, because in this factory “clock watchers” 
are encouraged. ‘ 

No patient-worker is allowed to overdo in the factory, 
Some are fit to work a full eight hours, others can stand 
but an hour. The nurse knows this and sees to it that the 
doctor’s orders are obeyed. In order that a part time 
worker may not go out in his spare time and get another 
job, he is compelled to stay in the rest rooms. 

At the first reading it may seem as if it would be very 
dangerous to the health of prospective buyers to have 
tuberculous men and women make clothing. Tuberculous — 3 
germs are dangerous, and they do travel, but it is certain 
they do not travel from this factory. It is the safest gar- 
ment factory in the city, and has the endorsement as such — 
by navy surgeons who not only examined it carefully but 

asked that its work be enlarged. 


During the war, the factory took care 
of one of the largest contracts for navy 
uniforms given out by the Brooklyn” 
Navy Yard. Navy surgeons were sent 
up to make careful examinations. They © 
found the factory as it always is. It © 
was clean as a whistle. It was exceed- © 
ingly well ventilated. It did not allow ; 
its workers to become over-tired. The © 
surgeons saw the rest room and 
the lunch room. They saw that not — 
only was lunch served at noon out” 
of dishes and pots or pans that were © 
thoroughly sterilized, but also that — 
milk was given ‘to the workers both 
morning and afternoon. They saw 
that the greatest crime in the | 
factory was to expectorate on the 


\ 


or, and that no dust was permitted to gather anywhere. 
And the surgeons were impressed. They not only en- 
jrsed the factory but they said it was safer than those 
) which healthy people made garments, because it was 
+errounded so thoroughly with watchful care. 

(Today the New York experiment is to all appearances 
4 exceptionally well-ordered garment factory which not 
| ly pays for itself but also makes some money. The 
‘\geprkers are more than satisfied and they are earning an 
‘tye gerage wage of $25 a week. They are finding health and 


HE shutdown which paralyzed the periodical pub- 
lishing trade of New York city during October and 
November was one of the most significant episodes 
in contemporary industrial history. The conflict 
helf was many sided. Numberless factors were involved. 
Je\ae struggle was quite as much between different types 
{qid philosophies of unionism as it was between employers 
nN ‘id workers. The printers’ strike presented a vivid cross 
iiction of one side of the present industrial conflict. Its 
mettlement foreshadowed some of the lines of the future 
,olevelopment of relations between those who pay and those 
Hs "tho receive wages in that it showed the natural limits of 
‘Heértain kinds of industrial strategy. 

9a The end of the strike was as complicated as its begin- 
~ ngs. The most potent single influence was perhaps that 


e regular unionists in other branches of the printing 


_ 9th precisely the terms offered by the Printers’ League, the 
‘Nsissociation of employers, prior to October 1. The de- 
jands of the unions will be arbitrated. On the surface it 
jould thus appear that the bitter fight of two months with 
$ enormous waste in production and in wages was a total 
In reality, however, principles were fought out and 


ay be of permanent value not only to the printing in- 
Hustry but to the entire country. 


Ynion Number 23 of the pressfeeders were the important 
Si/arties to the labor side of the controversy. Other unions, 
Wjowever, had made the same demands. Briefly, the pro- 
tosals made by the men sought: 
‘1. The forty-four-hour week beginning October 1, 1919. 
2. A fourteen dollar a week wage increase over the existing 
tale and a double and triple rate for overtime. 
| The contract between the Printers’ League and the or- 
anizations of workers expired on October 1. For months 
a rior to that, meetings were held between employers and 
%@nion representatives. These failed to reach an agree- 
,/uihent; and when arbitration was proposed, the composi- 
a are pressmen and feeders declined to submit the question 
/f the forty-four-hour week to that method of settlement. 
+ Dn the night of September 30, in consequence a mingled 
“Altrike, lockout and “vacation” began. 
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happiness while tuberculosis is being beaten at every turn. 

The National Tuberculosis Association, with one thou- 
sand affiliated state and local organizations, is leading every 
year a stronger fight against tuberculosis. Plans are being 
worked out to organize factories along the lines of the 
New York experiment, in all large cities and even in 
smaller communities. It is one of the uses to which the 
proceeds of the more than $6,500,000 worth of Christmas 
seals offered for sale this year all over the country, 
will be put. 


The Printers’ Strike 
By William L. Chenery 


The situation was complicated by an open quarrel be- 
tween the pressmen’s and feeders’ locals and their inter- 
national unions and by an estrangement between the local 
compositors and their international officers. On the em- 
ployers’ side there was the definite insistence that the 
principle of arbitration must be observed. The Printers’ 
League which had previously done business with “seced- 
ers” refused, moreover, to sign any agreement with local 
unions not in good standing with the international. That 
meant specifically that until the pressmen and the feeders 
returned to the international fold agreement was impos- 
sible. 

The quarrel between the New York pressmen and the 
administration of the international organization was deep 
seated. In the first place the investment of the union funds 
was in litigation. The directors and executive officers of 
the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
of North America had been sued by the Chicago locals 
because of the investment of union funds in a land and 
lumber company and in a hydro-electric power concern. 
This case is pending in the federal courts. Because of this 
financial litigation the New York unions had refrained 
from paying dues to the international and consequently | 
their charters had been forfeited by the international 
officers who had been accused of mismanagement and of 
other offenses. It is generally known, moreover, that the | 
opinion of the Chicago pressmen concerning the propriety 
of the investments alleged to have been made by the inter- 
national officers are shared by locals in other large cities. 
Chicago locals, nevertheless, assert that they are still mem- 
bers of the international, while at the time of the strike 
the New York groups had frankly admitted the severance 
of relations. 

But the strife between the locals and the international 
concerning union funds, was only a part of the differences 
which existed. The question of union tactics also kept 
them apart. The propriety of the investment of funds was 
obviously a matter to be settled by the union and by the 
courts. It was not germane to the situation which existed 
between the employers and workers in New York. But 
the international organizations of the printers have been 
historically committed to the principle of arbitration and 
their contracts with employers have provided for it. Ac- 
cordingly when both the compositors and the pressmen 
and feeders in New York refused arbitration and a strike 
was imminent the employing printers naturally turned for 
assistance to the international officers of the unions. This 
cooperation was instantly forthcoming. The internationals 


232 
hastily seized the opportunity to settle their own quar- 
rel with the New York locals. 

The compositors did not officially strike. Typographical 
Union Number Six is and has been continuously a member 
of the International Typographical Union. It is the heir 
of the first successful effort made in the United States to 
establish a trade union. The New York printers were the 
pioneers of the labor movement. Their organization is 
almost a century old. It has been conservative. The laws 
and contracts of the organization forbid strikes until all 
other means of settlement have been exhausted. Fair ar- 
bitration is enjoined. When, therefore, “Big 6” refused 
to arbitrate the demand for a forty-four-hour week, it 
was compelled to take refuge behind the word “fair” and 
to argue that “fair” arbitration was not then attainable. 

The pressmen’s organizations as independents—because 
of the financial tangle—were in another position. As 
- isolated organizations they were able to strike, whatever 
the provisions of their international constitution, be- 
- cause of the expiration of their agreements on Septem- 
ber 30. The result was the combined strike and lockout 
among the pressmen and pressfeeders, but the com- 
positors could not strike as a body. Several thousand 


-_ of them, however, went out “on vacation” for the dura- 


tion of the strike. “Big 6” officially condemned the 
vacation and appealed to its members to return to work. 
But it was commonly held both by friends and enemies 
of the union that this action was taken merely to con- 
form to regulations and not with any expectation that 
the “vacationists” would really return. 

The charge of the employers that arbitration was re- 
fused is not in dispute. But even there the issues do not 
end. Employers allege that the pressfeeders had broken 
contracts. The number of clearly defined cases of 
contract breaking on which details are available, is 
few. The plainest case, and even there conflicting testi- 
mony is given, was that in the shop of the Publishers’ 
Printing Company. On September 6, James J. Bagley, 
president of Franklin Union No. 23 of pressfeeders, 
according to the statement of the employers, de- 
manded that a few pressmen who were loyal to the 
international rather than to the local, be discharged. 
Bagley on the other hand asserts that the company had 
announced that only men holding international cards would 
be employed and that in consequence his pressmen were 
effectually locked out. Whatever the exact state of affairs 
in that case may be, there were instances of strikes, in vio- 
lation of contracts, especially during 1918. One of these 
was brought to a conclusion by an award of the National 
War Labor Board. The charge of the employers that the 
pressmen had struck despite their agreements has accord- 
ingly a certain support in fact. 

But overt strikes in the printing industry have been 
relatively few. The truly serious situation from the point 
of view of orderly economic government lay in the more 
numerous threats to strike. These came out of an indus- 
trial situation which was difficult to deal with by the 
ordinary union methods. The fact is that the wages of 
feeders were inadequate prior to the war. The wage scale 
for press feeders was $17.50 a week. By no standard was 
that adequate to meet the known cost of family subsist- 
ence. Not at the minimum figures which cost of living 
experts had reported was it possible for a press feeder to 
support a wife and children in health. 

The low wage of the feeders as compared with pressmen 
and compositors is attributed to the fact that feeders were 
once regarded as apprentices. The work of a press feeder 
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was supposed to he a minor’s job. Often it was perfor. 
by boys and girls. In theory, perhaps, the feeder 
graduated into the ranks of pressmen. Actually, howeve 
feeders continue at their jobs. They marry and hay 
families and assume all of the ordinary obligations of li 
ing. But because of this historic development of t 
work and because of the feeling that “men’s wage 
ought not to be paid in that branch, in order to discour- 
age men from continuing at the work, the feders were at 
a genuine disadvantage. They were economically handi- 
capped, and could not expect relief through the regular 
channels. They were caught in an industrial hierare 
Then came the radical “Jim‘‘ Bagley. Bagley is a yo 
man, just thirty-one. At the beginning of the war rise in| 
prices he understood the significance of the feeders’ wages, 7 
He knew that the feeders were not boys; he knew that 
many were men of family responsibility. Because he saw 
so clearly the human reality he was led to a course which 
soon carried him far beyond the sanctioned practice of 
his international organization. Bagley’s group, confronted - 


+ 


with the international prohibition of strikes and held by 
long term contracts, hit upon the device of an individual 
strike or mass “vacation.” In other words, when a cessa= 
tion of production seemed to be necessary to get an in-— 
crease in wages the press feeders individually would take 
vacations. " 

This policy succeeded. During the course of the war a 
thirteen dollar increase was won by the feeders. Seven: 
dollars was obtained through negotiations and six dollars 
was given in an award of the National War Labor Board) 
On May 1 last the War Labor Board agreement expired, | 
In anticipation of this, early in April conferences were 
held between the Printers’ League and representatives of 
all the New York printing trades. The forty-four-hour 
week program was then announced. An official agree= 
ment was made to continue the existing contract until” 
October 1. 4 

On April 21 a national joint council of the printing 
trades representing employers and employes met in Chie” 
cago. A resolution was passed providing that the forty- 
four-hour week should go into effect nationally on May 1,7 
1921. This proposal was approved in a referendum vote 
held by the International Typographical Union. Ther 
Chicago and New York locals which previously had de- 
manded the forty-four-hour week for October 1, 1919, 
made up the principal opposition to the postponement of 
the program until 1921. Bagley.and his pressmen were” 
of course not bound by the agreement made through the 
national joint council because of the fact that the New 
York locals had been exiled from the international union, 
although the typographical union was. 4 

The September strike in the Publishers’ Printing Com- 7 
pany brought matters to a head. Bagley and his group 
alleged that the company had compelled the New York 
pressmen to go back into their international organization 
contrary to the desires of the men in order to postpone the” 
forty-four-hour week. The employers, in contrast, insist 
that the strike was arbitrarily called by Bagley and that 
it was the culmination of a long series of threats to- 
strike. The advocates of this point of view say that 
Bagley had come to believe that anything could be ac- 
complished by threatening direct action. They say that 
at some time the challenge of a quick strike had to be met. 

The threat of an instant strike is not unrelated to the. 
principle of direct action. It is not, however, character- 
istically an I. W. W. method. Many of the more radical 
unions have used such tactics. Many of the most pro- 


beissive are opposed to long term contracts. Some, how- 
ahd have been able to substitute constructive machinery 
¥ We continuous adjustment both for the long term contract 
| for the endless succession of spontaneous strikes and 
| Weats to strikes as a means of obtaining the worker’s pur- 
sh es. The pressmen in the mass are not radicals. They. 
ike the traditional American Federation of Labor hos- 
vy. to the I. W. W. Nonetheless they did employ a 
“Bical method and they placed increasing confidence in 
if Their industry had failed to create for itself such a 
a@tem of continuing legislation and adjudication as that 
i ted in the men’s and boys’ clothing industry. 
Wis : o the extent to which these recurrent threats to strike 
ire made, the management of the pressmen’s local might 
itly be termed radical. Bagley’s philosophy is probably, 
+ that of most Americans, improvised. His desire not 
iON ‘be bound by a contract which the increase in prices 
nak rendered burdensome was shared by conservative bus- 
ies men. Many utility companies have asked to have 
‘Wir franchises modified and they have not been consid- 
id Bolshevik. Bagley undoubtedly had the welfare of 
c men he represented at heart during his entire course. 
‘. j the terms of the settlement, however, he and his union 
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shapelled to organize a new union which is a part of the 
he ernational. What is left of the Bagley organization is 
‘tenga »hemistically termed a social club. The “vacation” of 
at typographical union had also to be ended peremptorily. 
ge net result of the strike is a victory for the international 


i¢Milustrial machinery which will really satisfy the human 
clon Hnts of workers. When men such as the pressmen 
i » unable to obtain living wages by conservative means, 

t field is fallow for revolutionary experiment. Another 
o \rly plain conclusion is the need of some international 
‘@fions to democratize their own machinery. Not only 
sf New York locals but the pressmen in many of the big 
Swies are at war with the general officers. Last April a 
%Waference was held in Chicago by pressmen from New 


“a SSOCIATED PRESS dispatches of early Octo- 
1 iL\ ber informed the country in detail of a plot, by a 
j fortuitous circumstance checked, of Negro assas- 
mi | sins conspiring to stage a massacre and to murder, 
Ug /thout reason or warrant, twenty-one white citizens of 
yw Q@hillips county, Arkansas. Following closely upon the 
a mores publicity given this account, an investigation 
yas made by the National Association for the Rayace: 
© Went of Colored People who sent me as their representa- 
itilye into the county. The facts thus secured are totally 
78) variance with the published accounts sent out from the 
“pmmunity. 

The trouble began on October 1, when W. D. Adkins, 
“! Stbecial agent for the Missouri Pacific Railway, Charles 
” Wratt, deputy sheriff, and a Negro trusty were driving 
st a Negro church at Hoopspur in Phillips county, 
“@)rkansas, where a meeting of a branch of the Progressive 
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York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Quincy, 
Ill., Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Boston, Minneapolis, Detroit, 
and Racine. The conference endorsed the suit of the 
Chicago union against the international officers and de- 
manded, among other things “the restoration of the popu-- 
lar voting system.” The New York secessionists held that 
it was impossible to secure changes of policy within the 
international organization. An electoral system which 
gives great power to the small unions and to small cities 
and relatively little power to the larger locals, is in 
operation. Because of this a large numerical majority 
of pressmen have no power to elect officers. The feeling 
of the New York secessionists apparently is shared by 
the newspaper pressmen, a large number of whom have 
seceded and organized a rival international union. 

During the last few months unauthorized strikes have 
been numerous in many industries. The inability of some 
of the higher officials of the labor movement to lead their 
men has been notable. If this condition were to become 
general it might threaten bankruptcy. The Knights of 
Labor are a historic memory in point. It is probable that 
this breakdown in leadership will spread as the feeling 
becomes general that the higher officials are not truly rep- 
resentative of the rank and file. Trade union government 
has the weakness and the strength of the political govern- 
ment on which it was modeled. Mayors, legislators, gov- 
ernors and even congressmen are not universally able or 
willing to utter the desires of their constituencies. But 
to the extent that they fail to do so, so far representative 
government breaks down. This is quite as evident in the 
economic as it is in the political field. This problem was 
sharply brought forward by the strike in the printing 
trades. 

The present settlement is based on conformance with 
the principle of arbitration. The discipline which is the 
natural result of self-government will not, however, be 
secured until the unions have put their own houses in 
order. While factions fight there is usually turmoil in the 
shop. 

Industrial peace cannot reasonably be expected 
until trade unions evolve forms of government in which 
leaders effectively speak the mind of the membership. 


q The Race Conflict in Arkansas 


By Walter F. White 


Farmers and Household Union of America was being held. 
According to Pratt’s story, Negroes without cause fired 
at the party from the church, killing Adkins and wound- 
ing Pratt. Negroes in the church at the time, however, 
declare that Pratt and Adkins fired into the church 
apparently to frighten the Negroes gathered there, and 
that the Negroes returned the fire. This started the con- 
flict which spread to all parts of Phillips county. 

About the same time that the meeting was being held 
at Hoopspur, sixty-eight Negro farmers at Ratio, another 
small town in the county, had met for conference with 
the son of a white lawyer of Little Rock, to pay retainers’ 
fees for the prosecution, in court, of their landlord who 
they alleged had seized their cotton and was about to 
ship it away. During 1918 these same share-croppers 
charged that their cotton had been taken from them 
and a settlement had not been made until July, 1919. 
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Fearing that this action would be repeated with this 
year’s crop, the Negroes were taking legal means to 
prevent it. The lawyer’s son and all of the Negroes in 
the conference were arrested. The white man was 
kept in jail thirty-one days without a hearing, charged 
with “barratry”—fomenting legal action. He was 
finally released on his own recognizance. 

When the news of the killing of Adkins spread—vague 
rumors of the farmers’ organization having meanwhile 
come to the ears of the whites—the entire community was 
at once thrown into a state of antagonism. White men 
poured into Helena, the county seat of Phillips county, 
from all parts of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Tennessee; 
Negroes were disarmed and arrested; their arms were 
given to the whites who rapidly thronged the little town 
of Helena. Those Negroes who escaped arrest took refuge 
in the canebrakes near the town where they were hunted 
down like animals. According to the final death list, five 
whites and twenty-five Negroes were killed. Several 
white men in Helena told me that more than one 
hundred Negroes were killed, and that in his opinion the 
total death list would never be known. The Negroes 
arrested were herded together in a stockade and were re- 
fused communication with relatives, friends, or attorneys. 
Though a Negro might have been able to prove his inno- 
cence, he was released only when a white man vouched 
for him; a thing which was not done until the Negro 
agreed to work for the white man for a period of time 
and for wages determined upon by the employer. 

Five times as many Negroes as white persons were 
killed, according to statements given out in the community, 
and many more times as many according to unofficial 
statements. According to the census of 1910, there were 
7,176 white people and 26,354 Negroes in the county. 

When the alleged conspirators were brought up for trial 


' they were assigned counsel by the court; witnesses for the 


defense were not allowed to testify; no change of venue 
was asked, although the trials were held in Phillips county 
one month after the alleged massacre took place while the 
feeling was still intense. The first six defendants were 
jointly indicted, tried and found guilty in exactly seven 
minutes by a jury from which Negroes were excluded. 
The six were sentenced to electrocution on December 27, 
for murder in the first degree. In all, twelve Negroes 
have been sentenced to death and eighty have been 
sentenced to terms ranging from one to twenty years—all 
of these convictions taking place within five days. 

These Arkansas Negroes like others in certain parts 
of the South, have been living under a state of subjec- 
tion for more than fifty years. The system, known as 
“share-cropping” or “tenant farming,” had become so 
abusive that these farmers felt its continuance meant 
nothing except peonage. 

The basis of the system in theory is this: Land together 
with implements, seed, and supplies, is furnished by a 
landlord; labor is furnished by the share-croppers; and 


at the end of the year the crop is divided share and share 


alike. The system, however, rarely works out in actual 
practice according to this theory. When the season is 
ended the cotton is taken by the owners, ginned at the 
plantation gin, and sold. The Negro share-cropper is not 
allowed to know the weight of the cotton which he raised 
nor the price at which it is sold. Instead of an itemized 
statement of the goods received during the year from 
the plantation commissary (where in most cases he is 
compelled to purchase his supplies), the Negro is given 


these resulted not only in failure but in many cases in 
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a lump statement generally marked “to balance due.” B 
always having the charge for goods received larger than 
the value of the Negro’s share of the crop the owner ¢a 
keep him perpetually in debt. There is an unwritten lay 
which is rigidly observed in this Arkansas district t 
no Negro can leave a plantation while he is in debt 
Thus the owner not only takes the Negro’s crop ou 
but is assured of his workers for the following year, 

Attempts had been made by individuals to protest 
against their failure to secure from landlords itemized 
statements of their accounts and equitable settlements, 


further persecution of the worker. The organization of 
the Progressive Farmers and Household Union of Amer 
ica was the Negro’s answer—a legitimate alliance of col 
ored farmers in Phillips county to end a vicious system of 
economic exploitation. i‘ 

A few of the actual cases taken from court records and 
from personal interviews with share-croppers, owners, and 
their agents, will show how the system has worked 
there and the condition which the farmers’ union at 
tempted to remedy. 4 

A Negro raised during the season of 1918, 40 bales of 
cotton. An average bale of cotton weighs 500 pounds, and 
at the time that this crop was sold cotton was selling at 
$.28 a pound. To every bale of cotton there is approxi- 
mately one-half ton of seed which sells at $70 a ton. The 
total value of the Negro’s crop was, therefore, $7,000, and 
when this Negro asked for a settlement he was told that 
he had not only “taken up” goods worth over $7,000 but 
that his “balance due” amounted to over $1,000. 

During the same year in Keo, Lonoke county, Arkansas 
a Negro by the name of George Conway, raised 20 bales 
of cotton, the value of which was $3,500. His landlord 
refused to furnish him shoes or clothing, so that he was 
forced to work his crop bare-footed and often hungry, 
The worker’s family consisted of himself, a wife, and two 
children. Although the value of goods he “took up” did 
not amount to more than $300, when he asked for an 
itemized statement at the end of the year he was told that 
his purchases amounted to $40 more than the value of 
his crop. When he demanded a settlement and an item- 
ized statement his landlord beat him severely and threat= 
ened to kill him if he persisted in his demand. For the 
$40, balance due, the landlord seized the Negro’s house- 
hold goods and drove him off the plantation, penniless. 

A Negro who lived at Watson, Arkansas, produced, 
during the year 1919, a crop of which his share was 14 
bales. The price of cotton when his crop was sold was 
$.43 a pound, so that the value of the 14 bales with the 
seed was $3,500. The man “took up” during the year 
goods valued at $23.50, yet in the statement he received 
the value of the goods received exactly equaled the value 
of his crop. This man, though paralyzed in his right leg, 
walked 122 miles to Little Rock, hoping to secure a lawyer 
to bring suit against the landlord. But being without 
funds he was unable to secure one. 

Phillips county, in October, is relatively unimport+ 
ant as an isolated case. As an example of the underlying 
corruption and injustice that will lead to further and more 
disastrous conflicts, it is of grave import. Unless there is” 
immediate interference on the part of federal or state off 
cials—and there is little hope of the latter—twelve Negroes 
will be legally lynched and eighty will continue to serve 
prison sentences in Arkansas, victims of America’s negli- 
gence and denial of common justice to men. . 
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Public Health - - - - - 
Education and Child Welfare 


Health Goals 


,.MLONGER and happier life for the individual; and 
7. more vigorous and better endowed race—such are 
Sgoals of a public health program. In the more 
giliar negative form we may set forth the same ideal 
‘tj demand for (1) low death rates; (2) no prevent- 
‘lig disease; (3) no births of degenerates; (4) no de- 
j@¥ed, overworked, exploited wrecks of humanity. 
m@mong the means to these ends are: 
ob Adequate income and a standard of life which 
- @iudes health, leisure, and recreation. 
, @f An education which (1) will make workers effec- 
(of, their work worth—to themselves and others— 
‘@aincome necessary to maintain a high standard; and 
Sych (2) will develop personality, a capacity for nor- 
‘tf adjustments. 
1808 Moral and religious influences—whether Catholic, 
it Wish, Evangelical, Liberal, Christian Scientist, Ethi- 
jy@&Cultural, or Agnostic. Enumerating many religious 
fk #has is not to be understood as expressing an indiffer- 
«/M@e to their respective claims. Health depends less on 
_@M@sicians or health officers than on the habits, man- 
“as, and morals of the individuals; and the earliest 
{ monsibility is upon parents and others who have a 
in shaping the character of the individual. What- 
‘aa our differences in faith, there might be agreement 
(edo the conservation and enrichment of the physical 
MM; and as to the need of strengthening the will to 
Pid those careless and vicious habits which break 
yn health and character. No religion will long sur- 
“We or gain wide acceptance which does not contribute 
wyne way or another to these ends. 
9% The coordination and strengthening of federal, 
“we, and local public health activities. Larger local 
"@ilitary areas where necessary, permitting full time 
'@ined health officers. A full time national health de- 
sitment. ‘The coordination of voluntary agencies in 
i) public health field. Health centers as promoted 
Sithe American Red Cross may become important 
duns of accomplishing this. 
24. Reliable vital statistics. 
, Mf. More liberal support of scientific research: espe- 
“oNly of diseases like influenza and malaria; of the 
“w@ivenerative diseases in which death rates are increas- 
“98; and of food values in relation to health. 
u i Public support for the medical and nursing pro- 
sions in raising and maintaining professional stand- 
‘ys. Sane and competent physicians, surgeons, and 
ses are the main reliance in illness and accident and 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


will remain so, however much medicine may be social- 
ized or by whatever method the cost of the service is 
met. 

8. Abolition of the patent medicine fraud, and espe- 
cially, just now, vigilance to see that acts to enforce 
prohibition are not drawn in the special interest of pro- 
prietary medicines. 

9. Recognition of the point of view of mental hy- 
giene; the earlier detection of nervous and mental dis- 
ease; increased attention to personal problems of dis- 
couragement and perplexity; persistent search for mo- 
tives to right conduct. 

10. Educational work by employers and by organ- 
ized workers among themselves to develop standards 
of safety and personal habits of work, diet, and recrea- 
tion favorable to health. Vocational guidance of young 
workers with due regard to exceptional physical en- 
dowments and limitations. 

11. More insistent testimony by charitable agencies 
that an intolerably heavy economic burden rests on the 
poor from sickness; reiteration in season and out of 
season of the elementary truths that disease costs more 
than health, whatever health costs; that health is a 
purchasable commodity, provided the purchase money 
be put into education. Not hospital and dispensary 
statistics, impressive as these are, measure the cost of 
sickness. Its enormous unmeasured burden lies in 
neglected suffering, postponed operations, premature 
discharge of convalescents, relapse and recurrence of 
disease, the debility and depression which reduce effi- 
ciency and normal enjoyment of life even when 
they do not lay the sufferer on his back. 

12. Vigorous propaganda in creating a social ideal 
of health: the clarification of public opinion as to what 
good health implies. 

13. Democratic participation in health movements. 
Getting rid of the routine and sometimes corrupt 
bureaucratic control of health departments and of the 
social cliques in hospitals. Even if they were admin- 
istratively effective, as they are not, self-perpetuating 
exclusive hospital boards and bureaucratic health de- 
partments cannot be in any true sense educational. 
Public health is not merely a matter of appropriations 
and prestige. The teaching process is two-sided. Ex- 
pertness in the teacher is not enough. There must be 
receptivity and response in the taught. Habitual dem- 
ocratic participation is the best possible means, if not 
the only means, of securing that response. All good 
citizens must get into the health movement if it is 
really to make for a longer life and a more vigorous 
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THE NORTH. CAROLINA, HEALTH. BULLETIN 
EDUCATES ITS READERS 


THE WAY THE GERMANS DID IT AT CHATEAU-THIERRY 


During the recent war approximately 1,000 men from 
North Carolina were killed in battle. 


THE WAY NORTH CAROLINIANS DO IT AT HOME 
During the epidemic last fall and winter 13,644 North 
~ Carolimans laid down their lives to a “spit-borne” disease 
—influenza! 


race. A modest program which all accept and act on 
is better than an ambitious program confined to leaflets 
and lectures. Individual instruction in personal hy- 
giene, admittedly the best and ordinarily the most ex- 
pensive method of public health teaching, ceases to be 
prohibitively costly if the people are eager to learn and, 
under expert guidance, become their own instructors. 
Bat Peek). 


Emotional Unrest 


NEW mental disease—wide-spread, insidious, and 

more menacing than any recognized epidemic—is 
held by Prof. Stewart Paton of Princeton to be 
the chief cause of the present emotional unrest. It is 
a definite psychosis, affecting especially unfortunately, 
persons of intellectual ability—enough ability, at least, 
to become leaders and so increase the harm they do. 
Its chief symptoms are a tendency to do what 
Huxley described as “varnishing the fair face of truth 
with the pestilent cosmetic rhetoric”; indulgence in 
“wishful thinking”; and an exaggerated interest in the 
affairs of the rest of the world. 

These psycho-neurotic intellectuals, the people who 
constitute the most serious destructive force in the 
world today, are “inadequates” who do not dare to face 
their inadequacy. Having failed themselves, they turn 
their attention to the affairs of others, and believe they 
have a mission to reform and elevate society. They 
dodge critical situations in their own lives, and proceed 
to build up an artificial line of defence. They substitute 
platitudes for concrete terms, and prefer discussion of 
class problems to grappling with their own personal 
problems. Unconsciously they cultivate two distinct 
personalities—one for friends and the other for ene- 
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mies. They adopt sets of ready-made ideals, withou 
testing them. They divide humanity into classes, 
of which is to be “saved,” while the other must be | 
Formerly these classes were the sheep and the go 
Now they are labor and capital, or vice versa. 
America the disease is complicated by the national 
inclination to think through any problem and by othe 
American characteristics. 

To the neurologist, says Dr. Paton, there is no plai 
evidence of the mental fatigue from which the worl 
is suffering as a natural result of the excessive str. 
of the years of war, than all this talk about the “new 
world” in which we are living. We know perfectly 
well, in our sane moments, that it is the same 
world, the same old human nature, that the progr 
of civilization is extremely slow, but we have conju 
up in our diseased minds, as the result of a debauch ) 
“wishful thinking,” a new world in which “nothing 
will be the same,” in which all the old difficulties will 
disappear, and men will act according to new laws of 
behavior, motivated by a new set of emotions and pre 
dispositions. v 

The best way to treat this “malady of the ideals” is 
to educate the public in what is known about the pre- 
servation of sanity. Responsibility for doing this rests 
upon the medical profession and departments of health 
People should be taught to face situations squarely 
ask themselves if they are inadequate where they 
and if so, to drop back, without apology, to a level 
where they can be adequate and consequently can ex 
perience that sense of joy in living and satisfaction im 
work which are two of the signs of sanity, and which 
prevent the development of intemperate wishful think 
ing and of the habit of preferring illusions to facts. 
Above all every one should learn to take an interest in 
his own work. This is the surest way to avoid becoming 
one of these maleficent “fugitives from an inadequate 
personality” who are “seeking to reorganize the world 
by phrases.” 3 

Dr. Paton’s theory raises many interesting questions 
where, for example, the line of demarcation is drawn 
between a healthy interest in improving present com 
ditions and a neurotic desire to reform society, between 
the ambitions and ideals which add zest to the daily 
routine and those which are so distended that they 
result in a morbid mental state; at what point “altrue 
ism,” which means simply concern for the affairs of 
others, ceases to be a virtue and becomes a mental 
disease ; and whether there may not be good arguments 
for the position taken by Dr. Frederick Tilney, in his 
discussion of Dr. Paton’s paper at the New York 
Academy of Medicine, that the present emotional um 
rest is not pathological, but biological, not a disease 
for which we must seek a cure, but a manifestation 0 
insurgent which we must learn to direct. 


L. Ba 
The Industrial Nurse and — 
Pre-Natal Care 


Mien? years’ experience as an industrial nurse has 

convinced me that pregnancy of women in industry 
may usually be discovered at an early stage by the 
industrial nurse if she promptly visits women who are 
away from work because of illness. Few women caf” 
work continuously during the early months of preg- 
nancy. They frequently stay at home for a morning, 
and they often come to the first-aid room. The indus- 
trial nurse has the trust and affection of the workers, 
or she is not fit for the position, and she can usually 
get at the truth during a call in the home. Few work 
ing women consider medical care during pregnancy 


| 
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' jny importance. The industrial nurse should be able 
ia only to discover their condition but also to con- 
vice them that they need supervision and care 
sughout the period before confinement. 

ey adustrial nurses in small towns often arrange for 
| fexamination of these women by physicians, and then 
st the physicians by keeping the women under ob- 
ation and instruction. In large cities there is often 
reat waste of the special knowledge of an industrial 
use, because she is usually an inconspicuous worker 


a 
| [trial nurse, and the child hygiene agency? 


FLORENCE Swirt WRIGHT. 


Public Health Plans 


Hpresident for the coming year Dr. W. S. Rankin, 
aah has been state health officer of North Carolina for 
t@8 past ten years. He has been an energetic and able 
“iiicer in his own state, and has been active in the work 


me has put North Carolina in front rank of the states 
“fim the point of view of sanitary progress. 


b 


the membership of the association, now well above 
o@ty-five hundred, and upon the good results obtained 
liM@@organizing state health associations. The outstand- 
te feature of Dr. Frankel’s address, however, was his 
Hort of progress in securing team play in public 
©lth work, culminating in the formation of the Na- 
{nal Health Council. 
S}arallel with this coordination of voluntary public 
 @ulth agencies is the movement for the coordination 
Of the health activities of the federal government. 
‘mithing could better illustrate the defect in the present 
W@ranization than the health bills which have been in- 
jong the federal bureaus in the preparation of these 
@®posals, hinting that there had been no cooperation 
_ Bhong the federal bureaus in the preparation of these 
Sls, and that the existing relations of the bureaus to 
Me another result “in confusion, waste of effort, and 
uf ” instead of development of a well coordi- 
“tted health program. 
29President-elect Rankin, in an address before the con- 
_%drence on the same subject, urged the Public Health 
sociation to join the American Medical Association 
)d other bodies in supporting the movement repre- 
‘Hated by a concurrent resolution introduced by Sen- 
‘jor France and Mr. Dennison, providing for a joint 
#mmittee to make a survey of and report on the whole 
Jbject. Dr. Rankin pointed out that four cabinet de- 
firtments are today sharing and a fifth is attempting 
8) share in what is apparently the most popular duty 
9) the federal government—public health administra- 
' ibn. He thought that this -has come about “because 
igie primary federal health agency has been incapable 
a 
i 


ftaking advantage of the large fields of public health 
irvice as they have been opened up by research and 
The 
It is not a 
jatter for criticism, but for whole-hearted commenda- 
jon, that various federal agencies which are “alert to 
i 

| 


‘14)monstration. Research has outrun resources. 
é lea has outstripped the statesman.” 
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opportunity, responsive to popular demand, and with 
ability to secure the needed resources” have assumed 
some of the neglected duties. The association, as Dr. 
Rankin aptly said, has concerned itself seriously with 
the question of whole-time health officers for the local 
government; it must now insist on a whole-time health 
department for the central government. 


The New Orleans Resolutions 


HE Public Health Association, in its resolutions 

.(1) pledged its sympathy and support to the Amer- 
ican Anti-Malarial Association, which is to have its 
meeting in Florence, Alabama, in May, 1920; (2) rec- 
ognized the necessity of legislation to remedy the 
physical defects revealed by the physical examination 
of school children and drafted men; (3) deprecated the 
passage of legislation prohibiting the use of dogs for 
scientific purposes, on the ground that the passage of 
such measures would seriously hamper medical and 
surgical progress; (4) urged the appointment of com- 
mittees by the federal governments of the countries 
represented in the association, to study health insurance 
and other methods for the preservation and improve- 
ment of health, with a view to reporting some adequate 
plan for coordinating existing activities and for extend- 
ing the application of scientific and social agencies for 
accomplishing the desired ends; (5) urged the increase 
of pay of officers of the United States Public Health 
Service; (6) favored a medical examination week dur- 
ing the month of May, 1920; (7) offered its support 
and cooperation in carrying out the provisions of the 
leprosy act of 1917; (8) asked for appropriations for de- 
stroying carriers of plague; (9) authorized a standing 
committee to study the needs of the national health 
situation and to secure the appointment of a special 
congressional commission on the lines of the France 
bill; and (10) endorsed the program of the Committee 
on Venereal Diseases of the section of public health 
administration for the protection of our armed forces 
and the program of the United States Public Health 
Service for combating venereal disease. 


Hospitals and Prohibition 


NOTICEABLE decrease in cases, as a result of 

national prohibition, has already been felt by a num- 
ber of large hospitals in different cities, according to 
information collected by Hospital Management and 
presented in its issue for November. Cook County 
Hospital, Chicago, for example, reports that “it looks 
as though our present facilities as far as general hos- 
pital work is concerned, will be sufficient for eight or 
ten years to come.” It may be, the editor suggests, 
that municipal provision which has been inadequate 
may be found to be sufficient under prohibition, and 
that the funds now devoted to supplementary provi- 
sion for general hospital care of those who cannot afford 
to pay will be freed for such special institutions as 
convalescent homes, children’s hospitals, and tubercu- 
losis sanatoriums. Another effect which some hospi- 
tals have felt is a marked improvement in conditions 
among the male employes. The usual vacancies fol- 
lowing pay-day have almost disappeared; changes in 
the pay-roll have decreased materially; and there is 
“as a whole a more self-respecting atmosphere.” 


The Framingham Report 


i ha committee appointed by Surgeon-General Blue 

to appraise the work of the Framingham Com- 
munity Health and Tuberculosis Demonstration has 
published its report. It will be remembered that the 
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Framingham demonstration is an intensive experiment, 
suggested by Lee K. Frankel, and carried on by the 
National Tuberculosis Association, under Dr. Donald 
B. Armstrong as executive officer, with the assistance 
of a grant of $100,000 from the Metropofitan Life In- 
surance Company, to cover the cost of the experiment 
for a period of three years. The three years will end 
on December 31. In view of the fact that many phases 
of the program could not be completed by that time, 
the National Tuberculosis Association took steps last 
summer to secure an impartial judgment on the value 
of the work and the advisability of extending the time 
of the experiment. The Committee on Appraisal con- 
sisted of Dr. Allan J. McLaughlin, of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, as chairman; Professor C.-E. A. Wins- 
low, of Yale University, as secretary; and eleven other 
well known representatives of public health work in 
various phases, as follows: Dr. Edgar T. Sydenstricker, 
Dr. Charles V. Chapin, Dr. Victor G. Heiser, Miss 
Helen R. Stewart, Mr. George J. Nelbach, Dr. Emery 
' R. Hayhurst, Dr. Thomas A. Storey, Dr. Samuel 
McClintock Hamill, Dr. Louis Hamman, Dr. Lawrason 
Brown, Dr. H. R. M. Landis. 

The committee found, on the positive side, that the 
Framingham demonstration “has given us the first re- 
liable information as to the actual amount of tubercu- 
losis present in a typical American community; and in 
the organization of a tuberculosis consultation service 
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it has made a contribution of the first magnitude to 
machinery of public health protection”; and furth 
that “it has stimulated the development of the gene 
public health campaign in Framingham to a degrees 
that goes far to realize the highest ideals of moderr 
sanitary science.” On the other hand, “the demonstra 
tion has not furnished an answer to the primary ques 
tion as to the practicability of the control of tubereu 
losis, because the period of three years was necessaril 
too short to make a conclusive answer to this questiog 
possible. The results thus far obtained are as promis 
ing as could be expected, but an extension of the worl 
for a period of five years more will be necessary if 
order to insure with reasonable certainty a satisfact 
answer to this question.” It was therefore recom 
mended that a further appropriation of $100,000 shoul 
if possible be obtained to continue the experiment 
five years more. The recommendations and gene 
plan for extension have already been approved by 
half dozen committees and boards involved, and an 
additional appropriation has been made by the Metro. 
politan Life Insurance Company to carry on the work 
through the year 1920. 
While the full text of the committee’s report covers 
only eight pages and makes very interesting reading 
just as it stands, a preliminary analysis of sixteen 
“key-note sentences” has been considerately supplied 
This summary is reproduced below. 


Keynote Sentences from the Report of the Committee on Appraisal for the 


Framingham Community Health 


1, The Extent of Tuberculosis. The first step, a 
determination of the actual prevalence of tuberculosis 
infection, has been accomplished with a high degree of 
success, giving us for the first time a fairly complete 
picture of the amount of tuberculosis actually existing 
in a typical American community. 

2. The Consultation Service. The most important 
of all the practical contributions made by the demon- 
stration is the working out of a plan for medical con- 
sultation service, which is clearly the most promising 
means yet devised for securing a reasonably complete 
knowledge of the amount of tuberculosis existing in a 
given community. The consultation service plan has 
attracted wide attention throughout the country. 

3. Tuberculosis Treatment. The machinery adopted 
for the treatment of cases of tuberculosis after they 
have been discovered has been modelled along gen- 
erally accepted lines. The work has been accomplished 
efficiently and successfully. 

4. Standards of Diagnosis. The officers of the 
demonstration have prepared a scheme of diagnostic 
standards for tuberculosis which has attracted wide 
attention. 

5. Death Certification Analysis. The careful analysis 
of death certificates, showing that the actual deaths 
from tuberculosis in Framingham were 22 per cent in 
excess of the reported deaths from this disease, also 
constitutes a valuable contribution. 

6. Sanitary Studies. From the standpoint of general 
environments causes affecting the spread and develop- 
ment of tuberculosis, the staff of the demonstration has 
conducted valuable studies of schools, factories, and mu- 
nicipal health conditions. 

7. General Sickness Prevalence. The medical exam- 
ination drives have yielded some of the most complete 
data in regard to the prevalence of disease of all sorts 
in a random section of the population that have ever 
been collected in this country. 

8. The Tuberculosis Death Rate. From the stand- 
point of mortality, the tuberculosis death rate has 
fallen from 93 per 100,000 in 1917 to a rate correspond- 
ing to 76 for the first five months of 1919. This is an 
encouraging showing, in view of the fact that the tuber- 
culosis death rate in similar Massachusetts communi- 
ties has in general materially increased. 

9. The Town’s Response. The town of Framing- 
ham has responded with vision and effectiveness to the 
remarkable opportunities offered by the establishment 
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of the demonstration. The local Board of Health, the 
School Committee, the Civic League, and many of the 
employers of labor, have met the challenge to make 
Framingham the model “Health Town” with construc- 
tive responses of a high order. 

10. Local Health Development. Even more import- 
ant from the practical standpoint has been the notable 
development of public health work in Framingham 
along a wide variety of lines. 

11. The Health and School Departments. The local 

health department has grown to be a strong and effec- 
tive one, and the system of medical inspection of school 
children, organized under the Department of Educa- 
tion, represents one of the best examples of such ser- 
vice to be found in the United States. 
__12, The Community Benefited. It seems clear that 
if the Framingham Demonstration should cease on 
January 1, 1920, the local community will have ben- 
efited materially and many important contributions 
will have been made to the practical control of tuber- 
culosis. 

13. Need for Local Coordination. It seems to us if 
the demonstration is to be continued that it might be 
of service to organize in Framingham a Health Council 
which would include the Health Officer, or a Board of 
Health representative as chairman, with representa- 
tives of the School Committee, the Civic League, the 
Framingham Hospital, the Red Cross, the medical so- 
ciety, and the demonstration—this council to serve as 
a clearing-house for the coordination of health activi- 
ties and the planning of the most effective public health 
machinery for the community as a whole. We deem 
it to be of great importance to transfer the work to 
them (the local agencies) as rapidly as possible. 

14. The Foundations Laid. The foundation has 
been well laid; a program for the control of tubercu- 
losis by early diagnosis and hygienic care has been 
organized on ideal lines; local sentiment both in the 
medical and lay circles has been successfully developed 
in support of the campaign; and all conditions are 
favorable to its success. 


15. Continuation Vital. These statistical calcula- 


tions have led us to the conclusion that the Framing- 
ham Demonstration should be continued for a period 
of at least five years in order to render the attainment 


: It would 
furnish for the first time a definitely established work- 


ing program for the practical control of tuberculosis. | 


of definite results of reasonable certainty. 


| CRIME AND CONDUCT 


vy e ego. e e 
‘Becial Abilities in Offenders 
OT long ago a young boy was brought into the 
§-3oston juvenile court for stealing. The father of 
. wi) lad, an Italian, had never enjoyed much oppor- 
sity for an education in his youth, and was deter- 
ied therefore that his own son should have a better 
Mice than he had had. To him an education meant 
ledge gained through books so he sent his son 
jchool, provided him with books at home and saw 
i; that he had leisure in which to study and read. 
# day the father discovered that his son, instead of 
aiding all of his time reading, was puttering around 
mihouse with various kinds of materials—‘‘making 
“i Mies,” as the lad himself expressed it. The father 
| G8that the boy was wasting his time, and so he placed 
‘Yee of Garibaldi in his hands, urging him to learn 

ih that, “how a great man grew.” But the boy had 
| ime to spend on Garibaldi. From school and the 
\e@@jot the street he was picking up all sorts of mechan- 
‘egahideas and these were far more fascinating to him 
iia dull pages about dead statesmen. 

> the climax was reached one day when the father 
~/0fe home and found the boy working on an invention 

sa. boat—a boat that was to be propelled by a new 
t ©fee, never before used in marine science. The 
aily completed model lay on the table in the dingy 
fing room. Angry at his son’s perversity, the father 
ted the boat in his hands and dashed it to floor— 
i) ere it lay a pile of splinters and twisted wires. 
i $ieartbroken at the loss of his cherished invention, 
_ Wi boy decided to leave home. He would find else- 
' ere the opportunity to make things that was denied 
yy um there. He became, therefore, at the age of twelve 

om) a half years, a part of the vagrant life of the great 
2). Gradually companionships were formed with 
““@@ple more experienced in the ways of the world than 
. 1 By playing upon his need and innocence, these 
, 4 friends bent his will to theirs so that it was not 
‘bt before a series of small thefts stood to his record. 
i! Wally he was arrested—at the end of two years of 
" oGi) kind of existence. He told the officers who brought 
j into court that for eight weeks his only home had 
» “Gn a stable. 
| Whe juvenile court judge was an intelligent man. 
' “Gore deciding what to do with the boy, he turned him 
r to the Judge Baker Foundation for study; this 
; Manization was equipped to make careful, intimate 
 @ilies of the personalities and’ records of those who 
# o@ie before the court. The boy’s story was gradually 
’ Bined. Becoming interested in the evidences of his 

Mithanical aptitude, the foundation gave him tests 
Wligned to reveal special ability of that sort. His per- 
f ‘Simance on these was much above the average. More- 
)o@)r, he made a very fair mechanical drawing of the 
Tj)t that his father had destroyed—although quite 
, Mhout training of that sort. The foundation became 
: } vinced that he had a special talent in that line. 
ihe facts were duly reported to the judge. Instead 
sending the boy to a correctional institution as per- 
%)s would ordinarily have been done, the judge de- 
2d to give him an opportunity to develop his me- 
@ nical bent; in this way, the judge thought, the boy 
arht become useful to himself and to the community. 
; delinquency seemed to have been caused by a 
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thwarted natural desire or impulse, and perhaps his 
real nature would assert itself if that desire were given 
free play. 

So reasoned the judge. The result of his effort can- 
not yet be told, since the boy has only just been placed. 
Those who are watching him believe that unless the 
delinquent habits during his two years of ‘way ward- 
ness prove too strong, the prospect for reclaiming him 
is very good. The method that is being tried in his 
case has proved successful in many others. 

This story was told recently by Dr. Augusta F. Bron- 
ner, of the staff of the Judge Baker Foundation, to 
illustrate the importance of discovering special abilities 
and disabilities in offenders. Dr. Bronner told the 
American Institute of Clinical Criminology that if the 
fullest advantage is to be taken of an offender’s re- 
educability and capacity for reform, knowledge must 
be had of the offender’s best possibilities for growth 
and accomplishment. How can he be so trained that he 
will contribute to his own usefulness and to the sum 
of human happiness? Also, what special disability has 
he that may be a cause of his waywardness and that, 
if known, may lead to a wiser adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to his environment? ‘These are practical ques- 
tions that every court, probation officer, and institution 
for delinquents ought to answer. 

In discussing correctional institutions to which chil- 
dren are sent, Dr. Bronner said: 


What effort is made to understand why the individual was a 
failure in the community; what part unfitness for academic and 
vocational work: played? Even more pertinently, what effort 
is now made to study the individual’s capacities, to find what 
training is adapted to his particular abilities and what will fit 
him to carry on life successfully in society upon his return to it? 

And when the matter of release comes up is any care exercised 
to place the individual at the job for which he has been trained, 
to so regulate his work that he shall have the maximum chance 
to succeed, than which there can be no single greater help towards 
good behavior? 


Dr. Bronner spoke of a boy who had spent fifteen 
months in an industrial school and had been given train- 
ing in carpentry. Immediately upon his return he 
sought some other kind of work. Tests proved that 
he was wiser than his teachers, for although he had 
ability in other directions he was particularly poor in 
working with concrete material; he himself felt that 
the time spent in the industrial school was wasted. 
Another boy had been placed by an agency in a num- 
ber of different country homes. In these he was put at 
routine farm work, for which he had no bent and which 
in time he came to hate—so much so that he ran away 
from one home after another. Before any use could be 
made of the discovery that he had remarkable ability 
along certain mechanical lines, he became further delin- 
quent and was sent to an institution. There he was 
placed in the shoe shop and, it was reported, was doing 
excellent work. He was happy, well behaved, proud of 
his success, and credited with having “the makings of 
a fine boy.” Dr. Bronner continued: 


Imagine our surprise on hearing several months later that on 
his release he had been placed on a dairy farm where practically 
his sole occupation was to milk cows. It was said he was doing 
badly, exhibiting “a don’t-care attitude.” Would it be possible 
to conceive of any more stupid placement, anything less likely 
to lead to success or more calculated to lead to repetition of de- 
linquency? The clue to the development of “the fine boy” in the 
hands of the institution, months spent in giving training in an 
excellent trade, demonstrated ability not only to profit by it but \ 
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to be happy in the doing of it—all wasted. What can one expect 
as the outcome? 

Schools frequently fail to take into account just such 
special abilities and disabilities, said Dr. Bronner. This 
is often an underlying factor in delinquency. Special 
disabilities for certain kinds of school performance lead 
to hatred of school, this leads to truancy and truancy 
in turn leads to idleness, bad companionship and de- 
linquency of all sorts. 

There is nothing novel, Dr. Bronner pointed out, 
about the psychology that underlies this relation of 
thwarted ability to delinquency: 

All of us are aware if we reflect but a moment, of the reactions 
that follow success or failure. A job well done gives a satisfac- 
tion not easily obtained in any other way; it stimulates to further 
efforts; it is an exemplification of a very fundamental psycho- 
logical law—the law of pleasurable effect. This law states that 
“any act which in a given situation produces satisfaction becomes 
associated with that situation so that when the situation recurs 
the act is more likely than before to recur also.” According to 
this law, then, if success follows an act, say in school, at work 
or in play, that act is likely to be repeated and thus, if the reac- 


tion is a desirable one, acts of industry and usefulness develop 
into satisfactory habits. 


A Prison ‘Sing’ at Jackson 


RISON wardens might well take to heart, appar- 
= ently, the remark of Andrew Fletcher’s wise man, 
who believed that “if a man were permitted to make 
all the ballads, he need not care who should make the 
laws of a nation.” That song is a great vivifier of 
spirits and promotor of good conduct was learned by 
the Michigan state prison at Jackson the other day 
when eight hundred men were assembled in the prison 
yard and sang at the top of their lungs with wild en- 
thusiasm. This was the first of a series of “sings” 
initiated under the direction of Harry Murchison, one 
of the musical organizers of the state for Community 
Service, Inc. The Majestic Theater of Jackson loaned 
the services of its organist for the occasion. With the 
prisoners apparently eager for more opportunities of 
the same sort, three inmates have been chosen to re- 
ceive training in order that they may conduct similar 
exercises regularly. The holding of “sings” for twenty 
minutes at each movie show is being considered. 


Shorter Terms Beneficent 


{* is not often that a general shortening of the terms 
of convicted offenders is held by courts to be a bene- 
ficent measure. That, however, is the effect of a deci- 
sion recently made by Supreme Court Justice Cropsey 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. The question before Justice Cropsey 
was whether an amendment to the state penal law, pro- 
viding that time spent in jail by a person convicted of 
crime prior to the passage of sentence upon him 
should be deducted from the time of his sentence, had 
a retroactive effect. While admitting that the amend- 
ment did not have such an effect by express provision 
or by necessary implication, Justice Cropsey said: 

There is no reason why it should not be given full effect, and 
why it should not be held to apply to all convicts. Its language 
permits such a holding. Humanity dictates it. It is a beneficent 
‘statute and should not receive a strained, restricted or unnatural 
construction. The interests of justice require that its language 
be given its full and fair meaning. 

The effect of the decision would be to entitle several 
hundred prisoners in the state to immediate release. 
The amendment applies both to those serving indeter- 
minate sentences and to those serving fixed sentences. 
It is in line with the growing feeling that time spent in 
jail is in reality a part of punishment and ought to be 
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‘shall always have with us the man who must be taken care of fot 


so considered. New York, it is believed, is the firs 
state that has made a statutory provision to that effect 

An earlier decision in another case by a br 
justice held that the amendment was not retroact 
It is possible, therefore, that the question will be ca 
ried to the state Court of Appeals for final determing 
tion. 


The Prison Straight Jacke 
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“F DO not believe that any prisoner should be sub 

jected to solitary confinement until after his cas 
has been passed upon by a competent psychiatrist. A 
you have so well brought out, what is one man’s m 
is another man’s poison, and it depends altogether 
the make-up of the individual whether any possibl 
good can come from solitary. The fact of the matte 
is, 1 am more and more firmly convinced that solita1 
punishment in prisons. is analogous to the str 
jacket in hospitals for the insane—the ‘keeper’s frie 
—and should be resorted to only in cases of extreme 
necessity in penitentiaries and not at all in .so-callec 
disciplinary barracks.” r 

This is.a quotation from a letter received by the 
Survey from a major in the medical corps of the United 
States army who has been officially connected with the 
departments of psychiatry in two of the three dis 
ciplinary barracks (military prisons) maintained by th 
War Department. The letter commented upon Witt 
throp D. Lane’s recent articles in this magazine on the 
disciplinary barracks at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
[See the Survey for May 31, and July 5.] Its author 
whose name is withheld for obvious reasons, had beefi 
in civil life, an executive in a large institution for th 
insane. The letter continues: 


Probably I am prejudiced, but to me the hope of the succes 
of the disciplinary barracks system is in the gradual taking ove 
of more and more administrative powers by the department 01 
psychiatry and sociology. The men must be made to feel tha 
there is someone who believes in them and who is interested im 
their welfare; that there is hope for the future and that thi 
length of stay in confinement is up to them. I have found that 
nothing in the world so helps in instilling these ideas into a mans 
mind as a long, comfortable chat (the man at ease in a chat 
not at strict military attention) about his past life and telling 
him of the possibilities of the future over which he has so much 
control. The disciplinary barracks should be a barracks in the true 
sense of the word, not a prison. Let the discipline be a little 
more strict but give the men an opportunity for education ané 
trade advancement. Make the departments really instructive, amt 
advance to greater and greater privileges those who merit i 
In other words, have the departments conducted for the welfare 
of the inmate, not for the financial gain to the government. 


Owing to the qualities that go to make up human nature, we 


his own protection or the protection of society, so it is necessary — 
that a close segregation be made and that the mental deficients 
the psychotics, constitutional psychopaths, epileptics, etc. be kept 
away from those more fortunate ones who have in them the 
makings of responsible citizens. Don’t have these prospective 
citizens surrounded by stone walls, barred windows, tiers and 
tiers of cells and with the threat of the dungeon constantly hang- 
ing over them. If the authorities could only understand how wi 
knowingly all these things bring out in the individual all the 
combativeness in his nature until the conflicts are establishet 
with the resulting delinquencies ! 7 

As for the conscientious objectors, they have no place in mili- 
tary prisons. Everything military is to them an abomination) 
there is no hope for restoration, as they won’t soldier if restored: 
As long as the institution is conducted along military lines they 
will always be in conflict with the “powers that be.” Let the 
government do what it thinks best with the problem in civil life 
but for God’s sake stop this absurdity of trying to “drive a came 
through the eye of a needle.’ Take them away from military 
control. 


There are about one hundred and fifty conscientious” 
objectors still in military prisons or under military 
control. 


‘i 
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INDUSTRY 


she Cinema of Conferences 


(Vp ; . . 
Nace third industrial conference has established itself 


#) the Pan-American building at Washington. Two 
ut after the International Labor Conference declared 
fF adjourned the seventeen members of the Presi- 
eis second industrial conference assembled. To 
by. was committed the same task as that vainly es- 
dd by the President’s-first conference. Unlike that 
fering and unlike the International Labor Confer- 
i the present group is in the nature of a citizens’ 
Wmittee. Neither labor nor capital nor the govern- 
a : 
seit as such is frankly represented. Few men of fame 
jeidustrial relations have seats. The seventeen mem- 
are as follows: 
Miliam B. Wilson, secretary of labor; George W. Wicker- 
vial, New York, former United States attorney-general; Thomas 
Hregory, Austin, Texas, former United States attorney-general ; 
tert Hoover, mining engineer and former food administrator ; 
es S. Straus, New York lawyer, manufacturer, former secretary 
dammerce and labor and former minister to Turkey; Henry 
MiRobinson, Pasadena, California, banker and former mem- 
rig xf the United States Shipping Board; Frank W. Taussig, 
Wit, Mass., economist and former chairman of the United 
i's Tariff Commission; Samuel W. McCall, Boston, lawyer, 
ter governor of Massachusetts; Martin H. Glynn, Albany, 
i’., newspaper man and former governor of New York; 
Ui-y C. Stuart, Big Stone Gap, Va., farmer with large inter- 
©®and former governor of Virginia; W. C. Thompson, Co- 
Me tus, O., president of Ohio State University; Richard 
iN aker, Springfield, Mass., publisher Springfield Republican; 
Twige T. Slade, St. Paul, Minn., former railway official; 
as Rosenwald, Chicago, president Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
j order house; Owen D. Young, New York, lawyer; H. J. 
‘Wers, Manhattan, Kan., president Kansas Agricultural Col- 
ii Stanley King, Boston, lawyer and manufacturer. 
rof. Henry R. Seager of Columbia University, is 
Hutive secretary. 
he president’s first industrial conference ended in 
jity because of the nature of the rules it inadvisedly 
ted. That body seemed to be moved by the belief 
i the procedure of the conference which led up to 
8S creation of the National War Labor Board might 
9 Sn safely be followed. In thai case, it will be re- 
i abered, former President Taft and Frank P. Walsh 
ae able to induce representative employers and trade 
, ‘@)nists, each group voting separately, to sponsor a 
~ @yle body of industrial principles. When, however, 
2 i President’s first conferees divided themselves into 
#@@lic, employer and labor sections, it was forgotten 
» @o the national impulse toward unity, potent in time 
“Gwar, was no longer regnant. 
, 98 the members of that ill-fated conference had voted 
( @individuals it is altogether likely that a majority 
!-@)rt could have been obtained. Whether the extreme 
“ Wiservatives and radicals in the country would have 
‘Of governed by any such recommendation, albeit, is 
, @§ther matter. Nonetheless the first experiment has 
Ma made, and it is probable that the men now in 
/ Mjshington will profit by the recent past. The present 
/@iterence, it should. be noted, was instructed not to 
‘with any pending controversies. That also ought 
“make for a constructive report, for so long as the 
Mointees are dealing only with principles they should 
Sfree from the blinding embarrassment of the rela- 
(i. of those principles to some matter which is already 
Wironed with passion. 


International Labor Conference 
AE membership of the International Labor Con- 


ference was also divided into sections representative 
the government, of workers and of employers; but 


for at least two reasons it found success where the 
President’s first conference had attained only failure. 
The first of these factors was to be found in the very 
adequate preparation made for the international meet- 
ing. The organization committee prepared competent 
reports covering the world on each of the items of the 
agenda of the conference. These reports were printed 
in Great Britain and when the conference met they 
were placed in the hands of the delegates by Mr. H. B. 
Butler, the secretary. The preliminary work of prepa- 
ration had been performed with a thoroughness of 
thought which is altogether lacking in most govern- 
mental undertakings in this country. The Department 
of Labor undoubtedly has the personnel and the will- 
ingness to plan ahead for contingencies, but no Con- 
gress has ever been willing to give it the money to 
enable the public to get the benefit of such work. 
American reports are made ordinarily months after a 
conference has been held, and little is done to facilitate 
the work of conference. The element of intellectual 
preparedness was of first rate importance in the gen- 
uine achievements of the International Labor Con- 
ference. 


Of not less consequence was the method of voting 
used by the conference. Every country was supposed 
to be represented by two governmental delegates and 
by two other delegates—one chosen by employing or- 
ganizations and the other by trade unionists. The 
three groups were thus present, but the individuals and 
not the sections voted on all questions. Consequently 
it was possible to obtain majorities on all of the ques- 
tions brought up for action. The first world congress 
organized under the League of Nations had the advan- 
tage but not the weakness involved in a direct repre- 
sentation of industrial interests. 


The conference adopted a draft of a convention limit-- 
ing the hours of labor in industrial establishments to 
eight hours a day and forty-eight hours a week, with 
certain exceptions for the backward countries. It was 
able to obtain agreement also on proposed conventions. 
limiting the employment of children and of women. It 
provided further for the establishment of free public 
employment agencies under the control of a central 
authority and it also made recommendations concern- 
ing unemployment insurance. 


Albert Thomas, the conservative Socialist leader of 
France, was elected director-general of the conference, 
and Arthur Fontaine, director of the department of 
labor in the French Ministry of Labor, was made presi- 
dent of the governing body. H. B. Butler of the 
British Ministry of Labor was continued as secretary. 
The next meeting of the conference will be held during 
October, 1920, at the seat of the League of Nations. 


The United States was, by virtue of the Senate’s 
failure to ratify the peace treaty, not a party to the 
conference, even though William B. Wilson, secretary 
of labor, as an invited guest, presided at the meet- 
ings. While the secretary of labor was directing the 
daily sessions with great vigor, tact and intelligence, 
members of the Senate and one Washington newspaper 
inhospitably used the occasion of the conference as an 
opportunity to insult visiting delegates. No more 
humiliating example of provincial boorishness has per- 
haps ever disgraced America’s relations with Europe. 


Furthermore, because we are not a member of the 
League of Nations the draft conventions adopted by the 
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conference will not be submitted to this government 
for consideration. The loss is ours, for in many re- 
spects the United States is now, so far as protection 
of workers is concerned, a backward nation. The first 
opportunity for a cooperative advancement with pro- 
gressive nations lies in the proposals for the establish- 
ment of national labor exchanges. During the war it 
is true that the United States Employment Service was 
built up. Despite its very obvious weakness the em- 
ployment service was a great step forward. In places 
its personnel was not all that could have been desired, 


but the breadth of its organization and the technical’ 


excellence of its policies rendered it of very great value. 
By the simple device of refraining from appropriating 
the funds necessary for its continuance, Congress effec- 
tively demolished the employment service. Today in 
the industrial centers the familiar old signs of the pri- 
‘vate dealers in human labor are again displayed, a sor- 
did witness of our present status of social reaction. 
Under the impetus of the League of Nations other 
countries are going ahead. 3, Beni Oo 


New Labor Strategy 


ay his reply made to questions submitted to different 
labor officials by Will H. Hays, chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, Matthew Woll, vice- 
president of the American Federation of Labor, indi- 
cated a possible line of development of labor strategy. 
If this is followed up and Mr. Woll’s relationship 
to President Gompers indicates that it will be a de- 
velopment as important as the trade unionists’ fight 
against the use of injunctions is imminent. Not indeed 
since the American Federation of Labor concentrated 
its efforts to induce Congress to rule that human labor 
is not a commodity nor an article of commerce, has 
any line of development so arresting been suggested. 

In reply to the questions “What measures should be 
adopted which, while contenting labor and capital, will 
be in the interests of all the people? What should be 
done or undone to make the lot of labor better and to 
enable the fruits of labor to be used more effectively 
for the welfare of the country?” Mr. Woll replied: 


To make the lot of labor better, to enable the fruits of labor 
to be used for the welfare of the country as a whole, to place 
capital and labor more on an equal footing, all grants of cor- 
porate powers to any group of persons should be predicated 
on the express condition that the right to exercise such cor- 
porate powers does not permit such corporations. to deny 
their employes the right to organize into trade or labor unions 
or associations, to bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing, and to determine for themselves 
the relations and conditions under which they shall give ser- 
vice. Unless such a check is placed on the corporate powers 
now granted by the state to individuals the domestic conflict 
which is now raging in the midst of us cannot and will not 
be permanently ended. 


The Changing Spirit 
of Industry 


« Rae the condition of American industry shows 
marked progress towards democratization is the 
conclusion of Charles Cestre, professor of American 
civilization in the University of Paris. Professor 
Cestre has just completed a six months’ investigation 
of American industrial establishments. His observa- 
tions were given an added significance by the fact of 
his previous study of American institutions made 
twenty years ago when he was a student in Harvard 
University. Professor Cestre said: 

In customs America is more democratic, I think, than 
Europe. So far as governmental forms are concerned we in 


France are quite democratic, but in customs and in feeling 
we are less so. You must remember that back of this last 


half century of democracy lies a period of more than 
centuries of autocracy. That reality is not without its 


factor was not discussed twenty years ago when I was 
country. The recognition of the importance and just 
taking into consideration the well-being and the dest 
the working man is to me the most significant develop: 


of the past two decades. ; i : ; 
I find the new influence showing itself in various 


housing and the general living condition of the emp 
Profit sharing and shop committees are other developn 
The motives which have led to these innovations are, 
as I am able to judge, mixed. There is in part a real rec 
tion of the human factor, a real willingness to perm 
workers to share in the control of their labor. There i 
the selfish recognition that without such participation by la 
industrial unrest is inevitable. ; S 

My own feeling is that developments of this nature, p; 


ticularly in the form of shop committees, are decidedly hog 
ful. I do not see that there is any necessary antagoni 
between the shop committee system and the practice of tr 
unionism. I have visited establishments where the two 
tems. were worked harmoniously. I have been to at leas 
place where scientific management was installed and re 
because the union desired it. Out of this growth of 
sentation it seems to me that there should be possible 
conciliation of the conflicting interests of labor and ¢ 
In France we are still in the condition of irritation betwe 
the classes. Here in places you have passed that and 4 
creating methods of accommodation. It is my opinion th 
this is of very great importance if the industrial conflict is” 
be settled in such a way that the world will retain the ve 
great advantages which have come from the development 
genius and the initiative of capital under the old system, 
see no reason why it is not possible under such a democratiz 
tion of industry to retain the really valuable products of # 
older system and to gain the henefits which will come from 
fuller participation of labor in the direction of industry. 


A Novel Business Agent : 


AO OTTER interesting development is the emplo 
ment of a paid business agent to do the work of 
shop committee installed in the Nunn-Bush Shoe Con 
pany of Milwaukee. The joint council provided in # 
Nunn-Bush Cooperative Association seems to have re 
power. It consists of four members appointed by @ 
shop committee and four designated by the corpot 
tion. This council seems to have full power .to de 
with wages and other essential conditions of emplo 
ment. It is the court of last review. Workers may a 
be discharged without its ultimate approval. The si 
nificance of the method of shop representation 4d 
veloped by the Milwaukee shoe company, however, 
indicated by the employment of a business agent, w 
is paid from a fund to which the employes contribi 
three-fourths and the company one-fourth. Many ef 
ployers object to dealing with so-called outsiders; th 
often is their primary criticism of the recognition | 
trade unionism. The business agent of a shop comm 
tee, however, tends to become an outsider also. 
sequently the difference between the native union cf 
ated by workers and the plant representation ma 
possible by the employer inclines to disappear. 

The fact that the business agent need not be an ef 
ploye of the company is also significant. In neaf 
every line of endeavor the value of the outsider h 
long since been recognized. The whole legal profé 
sion is based on such a recognition. The newer fori 
of efficiency and industrial engineering are produé 
of the same realization of the utility of outsiders. | 
fact it is only through the employment of those né 
engrossed in the details of an operation or not # 
severely handicapped by participation in the problem 
involved that it is ordinarily possible to obtain obje 
tive views. Analogy certainly affords little rationé 
support to the antagonism against the employment ¢ 
professional representatives by wage-earners. 
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) re Council, at Cincinnati, and the 
“acky Conference of Social Work, at 
Wille, held in the same week, showed 
‘iid contrasts both in the nature of the 


Ast 


(that took place. In Ohio, it was an 
ssplage of several hundred public ser- 
‘-most of them engaged in the man- 
int of institutions and state, city and 

welfare services—which predomin- 

d gave to the discussions a practical 
#ter. In Kentucky, the development 
ippplic agencies for tackling social ills is 
of e recent date and much weaker. In 
)#ate, as yet without a state board of 

| sies and without legislation on such 
at ental matters as the improvement 
iy Easing conditions, private agencies are 
ik@$&sible for the greater part of the so- 
“fort. In Ohio it is the problem of 
isicities and industrial centers around 
3 that effort centers; in Kentucky it 
\ MS open country and the sparsely popu- 
a mountainside. It would, however, 

ii @b@sleading, to carry this contrast too 

ae be Kentucky, for instance, though its 

win population is relatively much 
ir, advanced principles and methods 
ericanization are in the forefront of 
cial interest. In Ohio, no less than 
vai tucky, the problem of developing a 
*M@social service, arising from the pe- 
2bS needs and viewpoints of the farming 
‘agtion rather than the ideas fostered 
iy colleges, is agitating many minds. 

oy both conferences, for instance, J. 

me: Deacon, director general of civilian 

(yt of the American Red Cross, explained 
Suture program of his department 

, @4) primarily affects the village and 

)(|mmitown. He made clear the view that 

“i@weplication or supercession of local ef- 

as attempted or countenanced, but 
ae desire of local chapters, where no 

ion 2 gencies were in the field, to continue 
infcial efforts commenced during the 
ofad to promote the social welfare sys- 

ically with such aid as the national 


(a zation might be able to give them, 
““S@yoth natural and to be encouraged. If 
It\“G9 ted Cross, as some of its critics ap- 
j(#ably desired, withdrew from home ser- 
altogether, this would mean the “as- 
sation” of the strongest force existing 
jusands of communities for social bet- 


i pt. 

jj eh the conferences in Cincinnati 
; th Louisville, the more thoughtful and 
‘ebeehted social workers showed signs 
bression also because, in the present 
funate political and industrial situa- 
‘the air is charged with strife; and 
‘bh yow, constructive building up of ma- 
“toi for the protection of life, health 
(f@@i>cial amenity has become exceedingly 
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: MEXICO 


iv 
i, ~CoMMUNICATIONS 
; @irae Eprror: Mr. McDonald’s letter in 
‘Wehy for September 20 accuses Senators 
(aH Brandegee and Smith of investigating 
| ilo in the “atmosphere” of business in- 
? ‘, including certain petroleum companies. 
fflg30 charges these oil concerns with hos- 
¢/$ilito the Carranza regime. 
i a} frank espousal of Carranza demolishes 
@tassibility of belief in his disinterested- 
8 The fact is that the testimony of one 
S89 reverend gentlemen named by Mr. Mc- 
{ed began to miss and back-fire when the 
wWittee asked questions leading ghia 
n- 


ee . . 
Mle pecuniary aid from Carranza. 


le 
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ment in payment of so-called taxes wrung 
from an oil company. Small wonder that the 
oil companies scent propaganda. 

If the reverend gentlemen had been. har- 
assed, persecuted and pillaged in construc- 
tive work in Mexico for the past five years, 
they might possibly have some Christian sym- 
pathy for the petroleum companies. The lat- 
ter, during that period, have been bettering 
the economic conditions of thousands of Mex- 
ican laborers under incredibly difficult’ con- 
ditions. 

The petroleum companies do not object to 
the Carranza government, but only to certain 
of its spoliatory policies. The oil companies 
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have kept out of Mexican politics. Mr. Mec- 
Donald would have us all go into Mexican 
politics—on the Carranza side. 

Someday, maybe, professional altruists will 
cease suspecting business men-as such. Busi- 
ness men long ago ceased judging pastors and 
priests by such as Hale and Herron. 


Roperts WALKER. 
New York. 


To tHE Eprror: During September you 
published a letter dated September 11, from 
Mr. McDonald accusing the special commit- 
tee of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee now investigating Mexico of being influ- 
enced by members of this association in its 
deliberations. The charge is serious both as 
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“There is a peculiar dignity attached 


to the gift of a book that is in 
no way affected by its price.’’ 


——- 


TAMA: The Diary of a Japanese School Girl 


By FioreNceE WELLS 


Tama as a book is unique. At the same time it is one of 
the most delightfully amusing and human little stories ever 
published. The quaint ‘pidgin’ English in which it is written 
will cause gales of merriment when read aloud. This story 
from the heart of a little Japanese girl will appeal to young 
and to grown-ups alike. Net 75c., Postpaid 85c. 


ICE BREAKERS By Epona GEISTER 


A sixth edition revised and enlarged. This new edition con- 
tains many games and stunts for social centers, playgrounds, 
church socials and rural communities. The author herself 
has tested these games and found them successful with 
mixed groups of all ages. Net $1.35, Postpaid $1.45 


CHRIST IN THE POETRY OF TODAY 


Compiled by MartHa Foote Crow 


An anthology of unusual charm from the works of living 
American poets telling the story of Christ’s life in chrono- 
logical order. Bound in red silk with gold lettering. 

Net $2.00, boxed; Postpaid $2.15 


MODERN READERS CALENDAR FOR 1920 


A taste of everything for every taste—humor, pathos, wis- 
dom, maxims, mottoes, verse. A treasure to read, to use, 
to keep, to give away. Net 75c., Postpaid 81c. 


Bookshops Everywhere or 
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New Students may enter 


Winter Quarter, beginning January 2, 1920 


TRAINING FOR GENERAL SOCIAL WORK, INDUSTRIAL SERVICE, 
AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
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students in social statistics and social investigation. Two- 
year course for other qualified students 


RECREATION COURSE 


One- and two-year courses with technical and social training for community 
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SPECIAL COURSES FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 
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PLAY A PROFESSION WITH A FUTOR 
A Training Course in Organization and L: 
ship in Recreational and Community Ac 
for Girls. Columbia University, in coope 
with National League of Women Wo 
December 22, January 3. . 
Lectures, Field Work, Round Table Diset 
sions. Class limited to 50. Write EXTE 
SION TEACHING OFFICE, 301 Univers 
Hall, Columbia University, New York, | 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN W 
ERS, 6 East 45th Street, New York. i. 


against the committee and as against 
members named in Mr. McDonald’s letter, 

The fact is however, that the gentlet 
mentioned by Mr. McDonald were at 
ings in obedience to subpoenas. They W 
held here for three days while members 
Mr. McDonald’s league were heard first. 1 
were not “accompanied by eight or nine 
sistants” but by just one clerk, who brow 
the documents called for in the subpe 
issued to Mr. Doheny. They regretfully 
mit to having discourteously joined in’ 
general laughter produced by Mr. Med 
ald’s admission that his sensational lette 


similar letter from the President unles 
President had made it clear that im 
and not facts were his basis. 4 

Evidently Mr. McDonald’s letter was ¥ 
ten to you the same day or the day follow 
while he was suffering from mortification 
the exhibition he had made. 

The New York Globe has publishe: 
opinion that “Mr. McDonald’s testimon 


he had substantial grounds for his 
attacking the integrity of the Senate 
tee.” 
Tue ASSOCIATION OF PRODUCERS 
PETROLEUM IN Mexico 
New York. 


AN APPRECIATION | 
To tue Eprror: As a sincere frie 
John Murray may I express thanks fo 
appreciation published in the SuRvVE 
November 22? As I worked very ¢€ 
with Mr. Murray and knew the bigne 
vision and understanding I feel alm 
mayed at his loss in this troubled 
Your article has been greatly appre 
by Mr. Murray’s many friends. 
Frorence Catvert THORNE 

Washington, D. C. ; 


